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SAINT PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


If one should take it in hand to acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with what has been thought and written about 
Inspiration, he would not go far till a distinction would 
confront him, and an all-important one,— inspiration of per- 
sons and inspiration of things, particularly writings. The 
former notion is conspicuously the ancient and original one, 
by no means peculiar to Jewish or Christian thought. The 
pagan, fixing his mind on the outward show, caring little 
for either source or result, called it wevic. In early Hebrew 
and in early Christian times, too, the manifestation was 
the main matter of note, as may be seen on reference to the 
cases of Saul and Cornelius.* It is when the exhibition of 
personal inspiration ceases to be conspicuous that the look 
is turned towards its results. The pagan had little interest 
herein. He may have regarded any given sevia as an in- 
reaching of the hand of God into the affairs of men, but 
he knew no reason why that hand should be continually 
felt in such affairs. Hence, when it was withdrawn, he ac- 
cepted that, too, as a fact intelligible in itself and needing 
no supplementary fact to explain it. Not so the Jew, the 
Christian. As long as the javia was distinctly seen, they 
looked not beyond; but, as it grew indistinct, they felt that 
the hand of God itself was withdrawing, unless, indeed, the 
vavia was to be thought of as abiding in its results. Now, 


*1 Sam. x. 1-13; Acts x. 44-48. 
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the only results that could thus abide apparently changeless 
were writings: vox volat, secripta manent. 

Accordingly, both the later Jew and the later Christian 
transferred the quality of inspiration from persons to writ- 
ings. In making this transfer they were, of course, not 
careful to take only the writings of such as had shown pavia, 
It was rightly the character of the writing that in any case 
decided upon its claim to inspiration: the authorship could 
seldom be accurately determined. But they were careful 
enough to ascribe inspired writings only to inspired men. 

Now, the history of the development of this transfer of 
inspiration from men to scriptures by later Jewish and 
Christian thought is interesting enough. Of course nothing 
whatever is to be learned from it as to the real nature of 
inspiration. It is plainly impossible for Origen or Tertul- 
lian or Philo or Josephus to tell me anything about the 
inspiration of Moses or Matthew or of their supposed writ- 
ings. Possibly, indeed, the fact of javia, in either case, 
regarded simply as a pathologic symptom, might be settled 
by their testimony; but that would evidently prove nothing 
as to their writings. The theories of Philo or of Origen 
might be interesting and plausible and even irrefutable. 
Verifiable, however, they could never be. He whom they 
suited might adopt them, but logical compulsion would be 
out of the question. For us, however, it is the fact of 
transfer that is of chief importance. 

It is well known that the Bible itself makes no pretension 
to inspiration. Not till Maccabean times do we find the 
Old Testament books called holy. True, the prophets 
spoke in the name of Jehovah, and were doubtless conscious 
of being his special champions and representatives. As 
honest and sincere almost to fanaticism they must have 
believed themselves, must have felt their harangues, to be 
true. That they ever made higher claims cannot be shown ; 
while the very marked character of their compositions as 
occasional, though often artistic, quite shuts out the supposi- 
tion that they ever thought of the same as norms authorita- 
tive for all time. Be this as it may, certain it is that the 
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historic and gnomic parts of the Hebrew Scriptures no- 
where so much as hint at their inspiration or even pose as 
the works of inspired men. But, after the voice of God 
was heard no more aloud on the lips of prophets, then men 
began to listen for its echoes in their writings. Hence it is 
only natural — nay, inevitable — that no account or theory 
of inspiration is to be found in those inspired Scriptures. 

Like remarks apply to the New Testament, with one. 
notable modification. The most considerable of New Testa- 
ment authors had frequent occasion to deal with the phe- 
nomena of inspiration; he was acquainted with the current 
Philonic and neo-Platonic theories, he rejected them, and 
in a remarkable passage he has left us a perfectly definite 
and satisfactory exposition of the whole matter. This 
exposition, as the only one in Scripture, must be for the 
Christian authoritative ; and.to any one whom Gaussen and 
Lee and the like have left weary, but not wiser, and who 
has learned to think after its author, it must be extremely 
refreshing,— yea, captivating. The passage in question is 
found in the first letter to the Corinthians. This commu- 
nity, the crown and flower of the great missionary’: labors, 
some four years after its founding had fallen into various 
disorders, some of which were so grave as to induce it to 
send a letter to its founder, then laboring in Ephesus. The 
answer to this formal appeal to the apostle is the first canon- 
ical epistle to the Corinthians. (A still earlier epistle has 
been lost.) One of the questions put to Paul concerned 
the so-called “ tongue-talkers.” 

Exactly what was “ tongue-talking” it is not easy to say. 
So much, however, may be affirmed with confidence: that 
it was an action of the organs of speech determined by over- 
mastering feeling, but incomprehensible even to the Chris- 
tian consciousness, and not ordinarily interpretable to that 
consciousness even by the tongue-talker himself. Now, 
according to the theory of inspiration then current and 
expressed in the classic passage in Philo, the degree of 
inspiration varied directly with the suspension of ordinary 
consciousness in the subject. Naturally, then, the tongue- 
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talkers, in whom alone the suspension was complete, came 
to regard themselves as “the inspired,” oi rvexmarixoi, par émi- 
nence, and to look down upon their sedater brethren. Natu- 
rally, again, tongue-talking came to be zealously sought 
after, came to be counterfeited, came to be extravagant, came 
to be a nuisance. Of all the tongue-talkers, Paul himself 
was the chief; but along with the highest and purest relig- 
ious enthusiasm he combined the clearest and deepest scien- 
tific understanding. Accordingly, on the basis of his own 
experience, he recognized tongue-talking as a natural prod- 
uct, as a genuine expression, of the new Spirit introduced 
into the world; but, on the basis of the same experience, he 
declined to recognize it as the final product or the perfect 
expression of that Spirit. In tongue-talking, he did indeed 
hear the voice of the Spirit,—but the first, not the last 
voice, as of a child not yet come to self-consciousness ; and, 
appraising all shows of inspiration not by any standard of 
kind or degree, but by their contribution to the common 
weal, he firmly refers tongue-talking from the head down to 
the foot of the list! It was too much to expect ready and 
universal acceptance of such a novel view of the matter. 
Accordingly, Paul asks that his judgment be recognized as 
inspired; but, if this recognition be denied, he still hopes 
that his advice will be followed in practice. Such is the 
force of the closing verses (1 Cor. xiv., 39, 40): “If any one 
fancies himself prophet or [so] inspired, let him recognize 
what I write you as of the Lord. However, if any one 
ignores it, let him ignore it... . But let all be done decently 
and in order.” 

Coming now to a closer view of the Pauline doctrine, 
one is tempted to remark that in solving a mathematical 
problem, if a mistake be made either in reasoning or reck- 
oning, the correct result will often be reached soonest 
by some entirely new process. For the beaten path is 
easiest, even for thought and nerve-discharge; and a good 
way to keep out of the old path of error is to keep away 
from it. So, in getting at the meaning of a scripture, 
sometimes it is best to wrench one’s self, violently it may be, 
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out of the old ruts of thought and feeling by a wholly new 
and unconventional translation. Accordingly, even at the 
risk of apparent pedantry, the discussion shall be intro- 
duced by a rendering of the original (1 Cor. xii.). 


“Now, brethren, about the inspired I would not have you mistaken. 
You know that while you were heathen led away to idols, dumb 
idols, just as it chanced you were led. Wherefore, I acquaint you that 
no one talking by inspiration of God calls Jesus accursed; and no one 
can call Jesus Lord but by holy inspiration. However, there are allot- 
ments of gifts, the same inspiration; yea, allotments of ministries, and 
the same Lord; yea, allotments of activities, and the same God that 
actuatas all in all. But to each the manifestation of his inspiration 
is given for use. For to this one through his inspiration is given word 
of lore; and to other such, word of ken by virtue of the same inspira- 
tion; but to this other, faith by the same inspiration ; and to other such, 
gifts of healing by the one inspiration; and to other such, activities of 
powers; and to other such, prophecy; and to other such, discernments 
of inspiration; but to this other, kinds of tongues; and to other such, 
interpretation of tongues. But all these actuates the one and the same 
inspiration, alloting to each severally as it wills. For just as the body is 
one and has many members, but all the members of the body, the many, 
are one body, so too is Christ. For by one inspiration were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, 
and were all made drink one inspiration. Yea, for the body is uot one 
member, but many. If the foot say, Because I am not hand I am not of 
the body, not for all that is it not of the body; and if the ear say, 
Because I am not eye I am not of the body, not for all that is it not of 
the body. If the whole body were eye, where were the hearing? if the 
whole were hearing, where were the smelling? Actually, however, it is 
God has set the members, each one of them, in the body as he pleased. 
Again, if all were one member, where were the body? In fact, though, 
the members are many; but the body, one. Neither can the eye say to 
the hand, Need of thee I have none; nor again the head to the feet, 
Need of you I have none. Nay, much rather the members of the body 
that seem made weaker are necessary ; and what of the body we deem 
less honorable, these we envelop with superior honor, and our unseemly 
parts have superior seemliness, while our seemly parts have no such need. 
But God compounded the body, giving the deficient superior honor that 
there be no rent in the body, but that the members care for one another 
all alike ; and whether one member suffers, all the members suffer with 
it, or whether one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it. 

“ Now ye are a body of Christ, and members forming parts of the 
whole. And some hath God set in the church : first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers; then come powers, then gifts of healing, 
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helps, governings, kinds of tongues. Not all are apostles, surely? not 
all, prophets? not all, teachers? not all, powers? not all have gifts of 
healing ? not all talk with tongues? not all interpret?” 


In the above version, not a few turns might call for criti- 
cal vindication. All but one, however, shall be left to their 
own merits. It will especially be asked by what authority 
is veiva rendered inspiration? It certainly means spirit : 
why not translate itso? The answer is not difficult either 
to give or to understand. The one necessary and sufficient 
reason for any rendering is that it yields the sense of the 
original. Now -veiwe in this passage, and generally in 
Paul’s writings, does indeed mean spirit, but not merely 
spirit. Itis spirit sent down from God into the heart of 
man, dwelling there and constituting the mana Christian, 
a saint. The actual presence of such spirit in his converts 
is so repeatedly declared by Paul as to make all quotation 
superfluous, but such spirit in man is naught more nor less 
than inspiration. Accordingly, we may indeed write spirit 
with grammatical accuracy; but, when we attempt to under- 
stand what we have written, we must think inspiration. 

Let us test this statement. “No man speaking in the 
spirit of God saith,” ete.; and “No one can say Jesus is 
Lord but in the Holy Spirit.” So the common version. It 
has arbitrarily inserted the article the, to save grammatical 
form. Clearly, however, if Paul had meant the spirit, he 
could and would have said so. Elsewhere the revisers 
stickle enough for articles. But grant them this liberty: 
the form is saved, but what of the sense? What is meant 
by “speaking in [the] spirit of God,” and “in [the] Holy 
Spirit”? Unhesitatingly, nothing else is or can be meant 
than speaking by inspiration, as inspired, inspiredly, in a 
state of inspiration. The analogies alike of Hebrew, Greek, 
and English point to this meaning, and this alone; while 
common sense approves it at once. Again, this tveiva is said 
to be manifested, made known, in various ways in the case 
of various persons, as by learned discourse and the like. 
But how can one’s learned discourse be a manifestation of 
spirit, unless it proceed from spirit in him? Impossible. 
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And, if it proceed from spirit in him, then what is it but 
manifestation of his inspiration? Still further, what is the 
meaning of this and that given to this and that one, 
“through the Spirit,” ‘according to the same spirit,” “in 
the one spirit” ? These phrases are all literal renderings 
of the Greek ; but it is not enough that a rendering be lit- 
eral, it must make sense. The phrases are in themselves 
but empty sounds. Let any one test for himself, and he 
will find that no meaning can be put into them that will 
not virtually reproduce the rendering above given. Once 
more, what means the sentence, “ Jn one spirit were we all 
baptized into one body”? No subtile criticism is needed 
to show that in is here used, as is so common, with the in- 
strument. “By one inspiration were we all initiated [in 
baptism] as members into one organic whole.” The phrase 
“drink of one spirit” is indeed perfectly intelligible, but 
only as expressing an inspiration, and hence stands at best 
only on equal footing with the rendering given. Accord- 
ingly, the above translation is justified at every point; for 
it is shown that the term “spirit” is everywhere senseless 
except when interpreted in the sense of inspiration. 

All this, indeed, lies so open and on the surface that there 
would be no occasion for such insistence, were not the im- 
mediate consequences most important and most neglected. 

1. It follows at once that Christian and inspired are ex- 
changeable terms. ‘No one can call Jesus Lord but by 
holy inspiration.” “By one inspiration were we all bap- 
tized.” All Christians, then, are inspired, and their inspi- 
ration is holy. Again, all such divinely inspired are Chris- 
tians; for none such call Jesus anathema. Hence the terms 
“Christian ” and “ inspired ” have precisely the same extent. 

2. All inspiration of Christians is alike both in kind and 
in degree. The absolute sameness in kind of all inspiration 
is declared in most express and varied and reiterated form 
by the apostle. Witness the phrases “one inspiration,” 
“same inspiration,” “one and the same inspiration.” In 
fact, the oneness of inspiration is placed in a line with the 
oneness of Christ and of God (v., 5,6). Nor this alone, 
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but all difference in degree is shut out with the utmost 
decision. Variety in manifestation, in outward show, of in- 
spiration is fully recognized; but this is a functional differ- 
ence, like that between eye and ear, and in strictness ex- 
cludes comparison as of greater and less. These various 
functions can be compared only when grasped together 
under the notion of usefulness (c6vgepor). But there they are 
alike absolutely useful, necessary (évcyxaia). Paul here con- 
ceives of a Christian community as a body of Christ, an 
organism, a life-form, whose content is Spirit of God. This 
informing, indwelling content is the same throughout; and 
every member, whether apparently great or small, is neces- 
sary to its full apparition. A magnificent conception, 
worthy of and in full accord with Aristotle, forestalling 
Spencer by eighteen hundred years! The apostle does not 
disguise the fact that the members as well of the human 
body as of the Christ-body differ in seemliness, in apparent 
dignity of function; and one can hardly deny that it is 
rather rabbinical reasoning by which he sets it aside. All 
that concerns us is that he recognizes the contradiction as 
only apparent. But, in solution of this seeming contradic- 
tion of seemly and unseemly (such is the force of the puz- 
zling 4424), God combined the body on the principle of abso- 
lute equality, compensating the less honored in one way by 
more honor in another way. From the apostle’s concep- 
tion, then, difference either in kind or in degree of inspira- 
tion is wholly excluded. And, in particular, no distinction 
of natural and supernatural finds any place in his analysis. 
In the new world of thought and feeling which the resur- 
rection of Christ ushered in, the sole active principle, the 
quickening content, is spirit; and the exhibitions of this are 
all alike normal, whether word of learning or of insight, 
whether overmastering conviction or talent for healing or 
deeds of might or rapt utterance, whether talking with 
tongues or interpretation thereof,— they are one and all the 
natural products of one and the same inspiration.* 

8. The inspiration so sharply defined by Paul both as to 


* Consciousness seems the principle in this threefold division. 
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nature and as to expression is not merely the actual, it 
is the only possible, divine inspiration. As conceived by 
Paul, it is naught more nor less than a communication of 
the Divine Substance, spirit, to man. God cannot inspire 
but with his spirit. As to its content, then, divine inspira- 
tion is one and the same, even, as God is. Of course there 
is still left indefinite room for difference both in degree (or 
amount) and in function. Add now the supplementary 
Pauline idea that a Christian community is a body, an or- 
ganism, and differences in degree are excluded, leaving only 
such functional diversity as the apostle himself sets forth. 
Another than one of these three kinds of difference is not 
present in the writer’s mind. 

4. Inspiration does not involve perfection of any kind in 
the subject. Paul has frequent occasion to set right the 
inspired in matters both of faith and of practice. This fact 
cannot have escaped the notice of even the most careless 
reader of the Epistles: only, such a reader perhaps forgets 
that the persons reproved were inspired. And, indeed, why 
should inspiration imply any perfection, either impeccability 
or infallibility? The indwelling spirit does indeed form a 
new self, which truly may be free from all sin and error. 
But this new creation, this new self, is not the whole self. 
The flesh, with its finite, erring, and sinful nature, yet re- 
mains, awaiting annihilation at the coming of Christ as 
King. Hence the war of flesh and spirit, of which the 
apostle has so much to say. Accordingly, the inspired Paul 
does not hesitate to correct the inspired Peter on a capital 
issue; and himself, by general admission, has been corrected 
by the prince of critics, Time, on at least one point of doc- 
trine,— the imminent second coming of Christ. The old 
man of flesh and soul is essentially and hopelessly finite, 
erring, and sinful, and no kind, degree, or display of holy in- 
spiration can secure from sin and error while the old man 
lives; and live he will till he dies of nature or in the 
shining of the day of the Lord. 

Perhaps it were well, in passing, to look rather more nar- 
rowly at Pauline teaching about the notion of inspiration. 

2 
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That teaching is, in fact, most simple, calling not so much 
for explanation as for mere statement; namely, that God 
sends down his own spirit into the human heart. This 
spirit is conceived as the substance of God, the unanalyzable 
content of his person. It is nowhere in the acknowledged 
Pauline Epistles spoken of as a person or as a form-being at 
all, but always as a stuff, the content of some form-being. 
It is throughout opposed to flesh, which is stuff; never 
to body,* which is form. Only in one passage is spirit 
spoken of by Paul in a manner even consistent with the 
notion of its being a form, a personality. That is the 
famous benediction,—“ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the holy spirit, 
be with you all.” Now, it is true that xowovia is often used in 
the sense of intercourse of person with person ; and the no- 
tion of intercourse of all the Christians with the Holy Spirit 
thought as a person is quite intelligible. Accordingly, re- 
garded by itself, the common interpretation is possible. But 
it is in no case necessary. For xowevia is just as often used in 
the sense of sharing, participation. Thus, we read of sharing 
in the blood, sharing in the sufferings, of Christ, where the 
notion of intercourse is out of the question. As it stands, 
then, by itself, there is nothing to turn the scale this way or 
that; for participation in the holy spirit (inspiration) is also 
a notion perfectly intelligible. But, turning to Philip- 
pians,— a Pauline letter, if not a letter by Paul,— we read, 
“If there be any community of spirit [inspiration].” Here 
our translators write “fellowship of the Spirit,” but both 
the article and the capital are gratuitous and unwarranted. 
“ The Spirit” is not meant: else why was it not said? And 
now, on looking steadily at that benediction of awful maj- 
esty, we shall see that not only may the participation in the 
holy spirit (inspiration) be meant, but it must be. The 
apostle begins with the great fact, which holds first place 
in the Christian consciousness,— the fact of grace revealed 
through Christ. This fact he then refers back to its basis, 
the love of God. Last of all, he turns to the means em- 
ployed,— the participation by man in the substantial nature 

* 1 Cor. v., 3, is no real ae ee 
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of God and Christ, his sharing in the holy spirit. A man 
is made Christian by receiving holy spirit as a new content 
of his form-being, his personality, by being inspired. No 
such clear and self-justifying interpretation of the formula 
can be given in accord with the common view. 

Finally and decisively, if the holy spirit be not the sub- 
stance of God, what is it of God? And what is the sub- 
stance of God? If there be any intelligible answer to this 
question, the writer at least cannot imagine it. If anything, 
then, can be established by exegesis and common sense, it is 
established that the “holy spirit” of Paul’s letters is the 
stuff, the substance, of God. This is a notion, like all Paul- 
ine notions, clearly cut and sharply defined. In its light, all 
Pauline passages that treat of spirit at all lose the last trace 
of obscurity. Perhaps but few of the supporters of the doc- 
trine of the personality of the holy spirit will even claim so 
much for their own view. Paul speaks repeatedly of spirit 
dwelling in the Christian as in a temple. This is plain 
enough, if by spirit be meant stuff, the divine substance. 
But, if a person be meant, then all such passages become un- 
intelligible, not to say absurd. Hardly will even the Trini- 
tarian pretend to construe either to reason or to imagination 
the notion of one individual, dwelling at once in many indi- 
viduals. The notion is quietly relegated to the mysteries, so 
that for human understanding, according to the accepted 
view, the dwelling of the holy spirit in the believer's heart is 
a mere form of words. But Paul never deals in empty 
or cloudy phrases. His ideas are sharp and precise, and 
their concatenation is close and firm. When he says God 
sends holy spirit down into a man’s heart, he means exactly 
what he says. When he says the Christian is a new crea- 
tion, he means precisely that, neither more nor less. In 
fact, it is the spirit sent down into the heart of man that 
forms his Christian being. It is equally impossible not to be 
Christian (in Christ) with this inspiration, and to be Chris- 
tian without it (1 Cor. xii., 3). 

Further, it is the spirit that forms the whole content of 
the Christian’s personality after the second advent (rapovoia). 
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It is not, be it noted, itself a personality, neither can it be, 
since it is not form, but stuff; but it makes out the new con- 
tent of each believer’s old personality. If this be not so, 
what else can make out such content? Not flesh; for that, 
saith repeatedly the apostle, is doomed to destruction 
(¢%op4), and can have no part in God’s kingdom. Not soul, 
either; for the new body is to be not for soul (yx), but for 
spirit (rveyzarxs), and these two are set over against each 
other, as in the well-known text: ‘A man of soul receives 
not what comes from the spirit [inspiration] of God; for to 
him they are folly, nor can he ken them, because they are 
sifted by inspiration. But the man of spirit sifts all things.” 
Indeed, it is plain that when the flesh body, the organ of its 
activity, dies, the soul dies also. There remains, then, no 
content for the new man but spirit. 

In perfect accord herewith is the remarkable fact that 
neither repentance nor reformation finds any place whatever 
in the Word of the Cross, in Paul’s gospel. The fact itself 
any one may verify in a moment with help of a concordance. 
But it is not a mere fact. However remarkable, it is not 
accidental, but strictly necessary. Repentance and reforma- 
tion, conspicuous as they are in other religious systems, 
would be quite out of place in St. Paul’s; for both refer to 
a change in the old man, in the old content of his personal- 
ity. But, in Paul’s thought, the old man is not to be changed 
intoa new man. That goes his own way —to destruction ; 
this is the Christian, the new creation, the heir of the king- 
dom of God. Thus, in Paul’s sublime system, the coming 
of Christ marks not the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of an old world: it marks the beginning of a new world 
itself. Flesh and soul, these made up the old world; but 
neither finds any place in the new world of spirit. I repeat, 
the old is not to be changed into the new: it perishes, not 
indeed by annihilation from without, but by inevitable decay 
within (¢%op4). “If a man be in Christ, it is new creation ; 
the old is passed away, and lo! the universe from God is 
born anew,” * etc. In eagle flight of thought, what ancient, 
what modern, outdoes him of Tarsus? 


*If any one thinks this translation tov bold, let him observe that the more con- 
servative punctuation yields the same idea more mildly expressed. 
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It is hardly possible, in contemplating this Pauline notion 
of the world of sense passing away, fading into naught by the 
law of nature, to withhold reference to some recent specula- 
tions of the Scotch school of physics, according to which atoms 
are but vortex-rings, rotating portions of a universal ether. 
These would be indestructible by any conceivable play of 
forces, if the ether were frictionless ; but if there be any ethe- 
real friction, however slight, then would such atoms in the 
course of ages pass away, their rotation being gradually worn 
away, like smoke-rings blown from the lips. Of course, Paul 
never dreamed of atoms of any kind, and the above specula- 
tion isat more than one point assailable ; but the eschatologic 
parallelism seems very noteworthy. 

If the foregoing exposition be in any measure just, what 
follows with respect to current theories of inspiration, 
whether verbal or plenary? .That they have no claim what- 
ever to apostolicity ; that they are products of a Christian- 
ity dead or at best unconscious ; that they are one and all in 
hopeless conflict not only with the express teaching, but 
still more with the whole life-energy, of the Pauline 
gospel (and, one may add, of the Johannine); that advo- 
cates of such theories, and any theories that set up Hebrew 
scriptures or Christian Scriptures or aught else objective as 
binding upon the Christian consciousness, in that very act 
proclaim themselves not Christian. In disavowing their own 
inspiration, they disavow their own Christianity. If they are 
not inspired, if they have not spirit of Christ, they are none 
of his; if they have that spirit, then are they beyond all 
alien jurisdiction, whether of Peter or of Paul. “The in- 
spired man judges of all things, himself is judged of none.” 
How mean, how miserable, how pitiable, appears the shrink- 
ing of modern so-called Orthodoxy from the fullest and 
freest scrutiny of all its doctrines, in the sound of that slo- 
gan of Paulinism, that tremendous oracle, “ Our ivspiration * 
explores all things, even the depths of God’’! 





*So must we render 7) tvevwa. For Paul is vindicating his professed ken of the 
most hidden counsels of the Godhead. To us, he says, God has unveiled them through 
the spirit, whichwe have received ; that is, by inspiring us. It is this spirit, not imma. 
nent in the breast of Deity, but indwelling in the heart of Paul and all inspired, all 
Christians, that sounds the very depths of God. But that spirit, so housed in the 
believer’s heart, is his inspiration. 
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The dominant dogma of inspiration presses like a hideous 
nightmare, “ with the weight of twenty Atlantics,” upon the 
prostrate form of that freedom whose home is with the spirit. 
This was to guide disciples into all truth; and yet, forsooth, 
before the end of the first of eighteen centuries it has for- 
gotten or despaired of its task, and has fled away from earth 
forever, leaving behind it — what? Four historico-doctrinal 
pictures of the gospel, and a few half-hortative, half-polemic, 
and wholly occasional Epistles. Truly, these are beyond 
all price ; but note. They are one and all occasional, deter- 
mined by the particular needs of particular communities, 
under particular circumstances of time and place. Had 
these deliverances of the spirit been not thus so specific in 
reference, had they been altogether general, without any 
limitations of time and place and environment, some one 
might indeed maintain they were a complete deliverance of 
the spirit, related alike to every age and every clime, and 
that the spirit says now no more, because it has no more to 
say. But, in view of the eminently special adaptation of 
these writings, such a contention is on the face of it ridicu- 
lous. Or does any one seriously think a revelation as to 
hair-dressing among the Corinthians more important than 
one touching strikes among Americans? or about the re- 
turn of Onesimus than about the abolition of slavery? No! 
The Roman Catholic tenet of a single living inspired Chris- 
tian, lamentable parody that it is on the primitive doctrine, 
is both logically and religiously at great advantage com- 
pared with the Protestant abandonment of the doctrine 
altogether. Never was there a more mistaken watchword 
than Chillingworth’s: “The Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
the religion of the Protestant.” The accepted theory of 
Theopneustia, with its necessary corollary, Bibliolatry, stands 
an insuperable obstacle in the way of the natural and desir- 
able development of the ideas of the Reformation. 

But the need is undisguised and unmistakable, of some 
doctrine on the subject. It is not enough to prove the prev- 
alent notions unintelligible or preposterous,— nay, more, un- 
apostolic and unchristian. That were a thankless task. 
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Negations can never satisfy. Not merely displace the false, 
but replace it by the true; else will the outcast demon, re- 
turning and finding the house fitted indeed for an occupant, 
but unoccupied, himself re-enter and in company. Accord- 
ingly, it has been the prime object of this article to sketch 
and stress the original apostolic teaching as presented by the 
first and foremost of Christian authors. In the discovered 
presence of this majestic reality, the fantastic figments of 
modern and medieval theory melt away of themselves into 
nothingness. 

In conclusion, some one may smile at the notion of spirit, 
the divine substance, being sent down into the heart, and 
say, That is only a figure of speech, or the like; and, if sub- 
stance in his conception be something hard or impenetrable 
or triply extended, or something in general to which spatial 
predicaments immediately belong, and if the heart be for 
him a certain muscle, then well may he smile,— yea, laugh 
outright. But if he recognize that the face of science, of 
physical science, is set unalterably towards idealistic mo- 
nism, that the spatial world of not-self is demonstrably an 
elaborate interpretation, by a formula built up into the or- 
ganism of each consciousness, of the non-spatial world of 
not-self as related to self; if he recognize that the stuff, the 
irresoluble residuum after last analysis, of any and all phe- 
nomena is feeling ; and if, further, he recognize, what is plain 
on the face of it, that Aeart with Paul means the seat of the 
life of the feeling,— then indeed will he find the ground of 
his ridicule slipped away, and the Pauline idea expressible 
in ultimate terms of Psycho-physics. 

ConRAD MASCOL. 
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RELIGIOUS POSSIBILITIES OF AGNOSTICISM.* 


The word “agnosticism” was invented by Prof. Huxley, 
to represent the view of those who regard the solution of 
some of the ultimate problems of existence as beyond the 
possibilities of the human mind. In a late rejoinder to Mr. 
W. S. Lilly, Prof. Huxley has retold the story of the origin 
of this term. “Tolerably early in life,” says he, “I dis- 
covered that one of the most unpardonable sins in the eyes 
of most people is for a man to go about unlabelled. The 
world regards such a person as the police do an unmuzzled 
dog, not under proper control. I could find no label that 
would suit me. So, in my desire to range myself and be re- 
spectable, I invented one; and, as the chief thing that I was 
sure of was that I did not know a great many things that 
the -ists and -ites about me professed to be familiar with, I 
called myself an agnostic.” 

The word has taken on a more specific philosophic sense 
as descriptive of the view of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
insists that all the three theories respecting the origin of the 
universe,—self-existence, self-creation, and creation by an 
external power; the atheistic, the pantheistic, and the the- 
istic,— are ultimately unthinkable; that they all, neverthe- 
less, instead of being purely erroneous, contain a funda- 
mental verity; that, pursued to their last analysis, they all 
alike lead the inquirer into the presence of an infinite, 
eternal mystery, ever pressing for solution, but ever insolu- 
ble. And to this he applies the term “ The Unknowable.” 
Whether, in this ultimate analysis, the foundation of religion 
entirely disappears, or, on the other hand, the contemplation 
of the Unknowable is still capable of awakening emotions 
that may properly be denominated religious, is a question 
that, it will be remembered, led to a decidedly trenchant 
discussion two or three years ago between Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison, the most distinguished English 
expounder of Positivism ; while the entry into the arena of 
several others prominent in both England and America has 


" *Read at the June meeting in Baraboo of the State Unitarian Association of 
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helped to keep alive public interest in the subject of that 
noteworthy controversy. A re-examination of the Spencer- 
Harrison debate has convinced me that a considerable por- 
tion of it was due to a failure to agree upon and adhere to 
a definite meaning of the word “religion.” Let us try to 
avoid that mistake to-day. 

There is so general an association between religion and 
morality in the language and thoughts of men that it may 
reasonably be presumed to represent an actual association 
in human life. Thus, popular sentiment demands that the 
church member, the man who openly identifies himself with 
some religious organization, shall be exemplary in his moral 
character. Any marked departure from integrity and honor 
in his conduct is generally accepted as seriously discredit- 
ing his religious professions. They are stigmatized as hol- 
low pretence, mere sham, while he is visited with the oppro- 
brium due to hypocrisy. This popular judgment finds war- 
rant in the definitions of religion put forward by eminent 
men. Mr. Matthew Arnold has called it “ morality touched 
with emotion,” thus making it include morality as well as a 
certain additional element which morality does not neces- 
sarily involve. Mr. Francis E. Abbot defines religion as 
“the effort of man to perfect himself,” a characterization 
which gives one an almost painful sense of conduct as the 
one predominant fact in religion. Instead of a picture of 
the soul basking in the restful warmth of the divine efful- 
gence, there is suggested an unremitting struggle to realize 
in one’s life and character the highest ideals of duty. ‘“ The 
world is my country, to do good my religion,” said Thomas 
Paine. Here the emotional element of Mr. Arnold’s defi- 
nition quite disappears. To Paine, religion meant benevo- 
lent self-surrender in the interest of the common good, the 
extreme of altruistic morality. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of the fact 
that morality is commonly regarded as a prominent feature 
in religion. While now, in the average mind, religion in- 
cludes morality, it must also connote something besides 
morality, or at any rate the term would be superfluous. 

8 
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That it does stand, in common usage, for an additional fact, 
one will not have to go far to learn. It is common, for in- 
stance, to hear a person spoken of as a very good but, un- 
happily, not a religious man. Sometimes, the same fact is 
expressed by the statement that he discharges all his duties 
to his fellows, but neglects his duties to God. Now and 
then, one discovers a feeling painfully akin to jealous regret 
that, while indifferent to the claims of piety, he should 
unkindly persist in being so completely above reproach in 
all his external conduct and life. It is only the hopeless 
sectarian who will deny the possibility of a genuine and 
thorough-going morality in a man destitute, in the more 
comprehensive sense of the word, of any religion at all. 
Let not this remark be construed as meaning that the full- 
est living is possible without religion. But the gravest crit- 
icism that will lie against a man who possesses morality 
without religion is that he is an incomplete man, not that he 
is radically wrong or perverse. And let us be forever done 
with the disposition to deny to those of other faiths than 
our own, or of no faith at all, or but stingily to recognize 
im them, the possession of whatever excellence a sympathetic 
eye could discern in their conduct or their character. 

If, then, morality, while ordinarily associated with religior , 
constitutes only one element in it and is capable of existing 
independently of it,—or, stating the same fact from the 
opposite direction, if the term “religion,” as ordinarily 
employed, is more comprehensive than “ morality,” includ- 
ing it, but also something besides,— what is this other ele- 
ment to which the word “ religious” might be distinctively 
applied? Mr. Arnold, as already quoted, calls it “ emotion.” 
But this is not, of course, intended as an accurate definition ; 
for there are possible all sorts of emotions, to only a limited 
class of which the term “ religious” may be applied. What, 
now, is the distinguishing characteristic in those acts and 
emotions which we call religious? Chryses, priest of Apollo, 
in Homer’s story, goes to the Grecian camp with money in 
his hand, to ransom his captive daughter from the haughty 
Agamemnon; and we call this an ordinary, or, if you 
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please, a secular transaction. Repulsed by the overbearing 
Greek, the father turns in his distress to his god, Apollo, 
and prays for assistance in reclaiming his child from her 
captor’s hands; and we call this act religious. Wherein 
lies the difference? In both cases, Chryses is seeking a 
certain end by not unusual means; but in the former he is 
dealing with known agents, in the latter with a being who, 
in the main, lives and moves in a field beyond the sphere of 
sense, in the realm of the unknown, the mysterious. The 
savage seeks to bury his arrow in his enemy’s heart, while 
at the same time he performs various incantations to bring 
down upon that enemy the vengeance of the gods. We 
call the latter act a religious ceremony. What entitles it 
to that distinctive epithet but the fact that here the peti- 
tioner is seeking to avail himself of powers which lie beyond 
the known, in the realm of mystery? In 1666, the people 
of London were to be seen falling upon their knees in 
importunity that Jehovah would stay the plague which his 
wrath had sent them. In the nineteenth century, those 
who are economical of their efforts have learned that the 
speediest way to drive pestilence from a crowded town is 
to give more careful attention to drainage and the water 
supply. Prayer has been replaced by sanitation; typhus is 
exorcised by cleanliness instead of genuflections. The means 
of amelioration have ceased to be religious. Causes which 
before had inspired the stricken populace with religious awe, 
because they lay shrouded within the veil of mystery, have 
been explored by science, have been brought within the 
pale of the known; and religion, as ever, has retired from 
before the face of knowledge. 

Exactly what is it that awakens the religious sentiment 
in the Christian worshipper of to-day? Not that curiously 
minute tabulation of the attributes of God which the theolo- 
gians have furnished him, and by which they seek to ac- 
quaint him with the Divine nature, very much as one comes 
to know Gladstone or Bismarck or Boulanger through the 
correspondence columns of the newspaper press, but the 
consciousness that behind the petty delineations of a pre- 
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tentious theology there stands a mysterious Power, the 
depths of whose being no eye can penetrate, no tongue 
describe. So, too, the anticipations of a future life inspire 
religious awe,— not by what is supposed to be known re- 
specting it, but by that which is recognized as transcending 
knowledge. Could the New Jerusalem be located and 
depicted with the definiteness with which we learn of Paris 
or Berlin, it might not cease to be attractive, but it would 
cease to awaken the religious veneration. Religion does 
not find its resting-place in the map and the guide-book. 
Is it not rather true that the thought of personal immortal- 
ity stirs the depths of one’s religious nature from the very 
fact that the imagination is baffled in all attempts to local- 
ize it, while there stretch out on every hand the alluring 
mysteries of an inconceivable existence ? 

Unless, then, our analysis has been at fault, mystery is an 
essential feature of that portion of religion which lies out- 
side of morality and is distinct from it. To affirm that 
all religion depends upon mystery is not, however, equiva- 
lent to saying that all mystery is capable of giving rise to 
religious emotions. It is conceivable that a race of men, un- 
familiar with the scientific explanation of the rainbow, and 
regarding it, moreover, as a permanently insoluble mystery, 
might remain unaffected by any higher emotion than won- 
der, so long as they did not regard that brilliant child of the 
sunlight as having any influence upon their own lives. But, 
whenever such a relation should be thought to exist, wonder 
would pretty certainly deepen into religious awe. The 
patch of color would be transformed into Iris, bright-winged 
messenger of the gods tomen. And it is a striking testimony 
to the existence of a well-nigh universal sense of the solidar- 
ity (if I may use the phrase) of nature and man that no 
conspicuous natural phenomenon has long remained outside 
the fields of both science and religion. 

We here reach a second element, which will be always 
found in company with mystery in any conception capable 
of awakening the religious sense. Chryses worshipped 
Apollo, the savage addressed himself to his destroying 
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deities, the people of London prostrated themselves before 
Jehovah, the Christian turns to God in prayer and stands 
awe-struck in the presence of his conception of heaven, not 
simply because these objects of adoration have been invested 
with mystery, but also because they have been thought 
closely and powerfully related to human interests. These 
two elements— mystery and an intimate relationship to 
human interests — are conditions which will inevitably give 
rise to religion, and without which it cannot exist. Let me 
feel myself surrounded by an inscrutable mystery, which 
holds in its grasp the roots of my being, the issues of my 
life, and I must fall on my face in adoration; for I shall 
find myself in the awful presence of the unknown God. 

And now let us apply the foregoing analysis to our prob- 
lem. It will be convenient to employ the word “religion” 
to represent not all that is usually included under that term, 
but the additional element which it is necessary to add to 
morality to produce religion,—the “emotion” of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s definition. Is Agnosticism capable of giving rise to 
that emotion, of awakening the religious sense ? 

We have seen, or thought we saw, that religion feeds 
upon the unknown, the mysterious. It flies from the face of 
knowledge. Science and religion are, I would not say an- 
tagonistic, but supplementary. They are unable to co-exist. 
They cannot occupy the same field. With the advance of 
the one, the other recedes. Optics dissolves Iris. Jupiter 
Tonans disappears before electrical discovery. Medical sci- 
ence dethrones the Jehovah of the plague. If, then, all 
subjects of contemplation were capable of scientific solution, 
the death of religion would be only a question of time. 
What answer does the agnostic philosophy make as to this 
possibility? Not only that every enlargement of the known 
still leaves one face to face with a great though decreasing 
expanse of the unknown, but that, if you thrust out into 
space the expanding circle of knowledge, by so much as you 
increase the area of that circle, you lengthen the circumfer- 
ence which marks off the endless realm of the unknown 
still awaiting solution. Nay, more: that, when investiga- 
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tion and cnalysis have done their utmost, the human soul, 
in the very nature of the case, must ever find itself in the 
awe-inspiring presence of an impenetrable mystery. Not 
only, says Agnosticism, is the groundwork of religion not 
nearly exhausted: it is absolutely inexhaustible. 

Instead, then, of setting bounds to religion, Agnosticism 
but removes the bounds which the theologies have attempted 
to set. As already stated, in so far as God and heaven come 
to be known, are brought within the possibilities of explicit 
description, to that extent do they cease to be food for the 
religious sense. Could the Augustines and Calvins of theo- 
logical literature really succeed in making God appear as a 
well defined personality before our minds, they would but 
undermine the sentiments which they are seeking to pro- 
mote. Fortunately for religion, the finite cannot compass 
the Infinite. The anthropomorphism of religious terminol- 
ogy, the representation of God in terms applicable to human 
personality, has doubtless been a necessity, and has served 
an important purpose as a means of communicating religious 
conceptions. Nor have I the slightest objection to the em- 
ployment of those terms by any one who finds them useful 
in either expressing or promoting the emotions of his relig- 
ious experience. What I contend for is that (to use Prof. 
John Fiske’s descriptive term) the “deanthropomorphiza- 
tion” of God, divesting him of human attributes, far from 
dethroning him as an object of religious worship, is rather 
establishing his throne upon a more permanent foundation. 
As the human element in our conceptions of deity disap- 
pears, the Divine makes itself felt in greater power and ful- 
ness. 

But let it be admitted that the theory of the Unknowable 
possesses philosophical validity, and that the conception is 
capable of awakening the religious sentiment, the ques- 
tion remains: Is that sentiment worth cultivating? Has a 
religion of the Unknowable any value for the human soul ? 
Perhaps the most feasible way of approaching the problem 
is through the question: Is the religious sentiment ever 
worth cultivating? Has any religion a value for the human 
soul? 
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The intimate connection between religion and morality 
has already been acknowledged. But, while they may 
powerfully interact upon each other, they are separable in 
thought, and, if I mistake not, in fact. I have already been 
insisting upon the possibility of morality existing independ- 
ently of religion. It seems to me equally possible for re- 
ligion to exist apart from morality. A man’s emotions, it 
would appear, may be easily stirred by a contemplation of 
the mysterious powers with which his life is surrounded, 
while still but imperfectly responsive to the claims of equity 
in his relations to his fellow-men. I have no desire to re- 
habilitate the characters of clerical criminals and saintly 
sinners whose falls from grace have brought discredit upon 
their religious professions. But, while I am not disposed to 
condone their offences, I have no doubt that the charge of 
religious insincerity is often unwarranted. If I were to 
compare the value of morality without religion and religion 
without morality, I should unhesitatingly give my most 
pronounced preference for the former. I am not quite sure 
that I fully understand the famous remark of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, to the effect that conduct constitutes three-fourths 
of life. The statement has a curiously mathematical deti- 
niteness, which only a literary man would think of employ- 
ing in so entirely unmathematical a subject. But I have 
always had a feeling that, somehow, the statement must be 
true. We are never tired of quoting that pithy comment of 
Emerson, in reply to the hackneyed disparagement of mo- 
rality in comparison with religion: “* Mere morality’! as if 
one were to say, ‘Poor God! with nobody to help him!’” 
Most assuredly, morality is entitled to recognition in its own 
right, even without any religious robe to give the attractive- 
ness of spiritual grace to its own rugged excellence. To an 
exalted morality, if to anything in the universe, is rightly 
due the adjective “divine.” Yes, rather let the heavens 
above us be impenetrable brass, and no whisper of the Eter- 
nal ever come to our eager souls, than that we fail to em- 


body in our lives the highest ideals of duty to our fellow- 
men ! 
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But after conceding that, if religion and morality are to 
be dissociated and their relative worth compared, the palm 
must be unquestionably awarded to morality, our question 
remains: Is the religious sentiment worth cultivating? Has 
religion any value for the human soul? Does it profit a 
man to add religion to morality? Let us waive for the mo- 
ment the alleged utility of some forms of religion as a sort 
of insurance to protect against future loss from being noth- 
ing but a good man, and consider only the immediate effect 
of religion upon the soul. 

To the purely practical or scientific mind, Niagara is a 
certain volume of water pouring over a ledge of rock, and 
representing an approximately calculable amount of mechan- 
ical force. The poet sees, perhaps, all this; but he sees 
much more. He sees the wondrous majesty of which that 
mass of falling water is the concrete embodiment, and he 
stands awe-struck before the inspiring spectacle. He sees 
the marvellous beauty of which those circling clouds of 
spray are the visible expression; and that beauty steals into 
his soul, filling it with indescribable rapture. These two 
men are comparable, in a rude and approximate way, to the 
simply moral man and the man whose morality has been 
crowned and illuminated with religion. With the latter, 
knowledge clothes itself in a becoming humility; life takes 
on a grander significance than is to be found in the allotted 
threescore years and ten; the soul is permeated with that 
indescribable inspiration which comes alone from the con- 
templation of the unknown God. The material Niagara of 
the man of affairs becomes the poet’s avatar of beauty and 
sublimity. 

If it is true that the real source of all religion is to be 
found in mystery, and that that mystery, instead of being 
dissipated, is deepened by the last word of the agnostic 
philosophy, then, as has already been claimed, Agnosticism, 
far from necessitating the abandonment of religion, offers 
it a securer foundation. Let us proceed with our question : 
Even though an agnostic religion may be possible, is it of 
any value? 
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It is urged, the feeling of awe may be inspired by a great 
variety of causes and closely associated with emotions 
decidedly diverse. There is an awe which includes a sense 
of love and trust, and there is an awe in which the charac- 
teristic associated emotions are fear and dread. I stand awe- 
struck in the midst of a gorgeous June day, whose warmth 
and light are not only filling my soul with cheer, but, in 
ways whose mysteriousness baffles my understanding, are 
quickening into fresh activity and crowning with renewed 
promise all the channels of life that are flowing on around 
me. But, on the other hand, I stand awe-struck in the 
midst of the shafts of lightning that are working havoc on 
every hand, and threatening myself and those I hold most 
dear with imminent death. Now, if there lies at the centre 
of the universe an impenetrable mystery, although it may 
inspire me with awe, there is no more reason, it may be 
said, for contemplating it with love than with loathing, 
with trust than with fear; and therefore, though I may not 
be able to annihilate the mystery by ignoring it, why may 
it not be the part of wisdom, as far as in me lies, to shut it 
out from my soul, to confine my reflections within the 
realm of sense, and exercise my emotions solely on the 
knowable and the known? 

It must be acknowledged that there is ground for this 
criticism. Whether the religion of the Unknowable is to 
be productive of a pleasurable or a painful sense of mystery 
will depend upon whether one’s view of life savors of opti- 
mism or pessimism, whether whatever comes within the 
pale of his knowledge whispers to him of hope or despair. 
If it is ever proper to make use of the tu quoque argument, 
the agnostic may respond that there is the same diversity 
in other religions which have existed and still exist. It 
is a long way from Athens to Rome, from Zeus to Jupiter. 
Polytheism, as a rule, seems to have begun not in a loving 
adoration of kindly powers, but in an effort to placate 
malevolent deities. Nature was peopled with hostile gods 
and goddesses, whose enmity the worshipper sought to turn 
aside by various forms of flattery and self-sacrifice. As 

4 
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society progressed and standards of character advanced, 
many of these superhuman beings took on more lovely traits. 
The polytheist’s pantheon became hospitable enough for 
the reception of friends as well as enemies of the human 
race. Etruria gave place to Hellas, pessimism to optimism. 

The same marked contrasts are to be found in the various 
phases of Christian theism. Nothing could be imagined 
more irredeemably pessimistic than Calvinism. The larger 
part of the human race doomed by an irrevocable decree, 
for which they were in no way responsible, to endless tor- 
ment,— what more dismal picture of human destiny than 
this can any philosophy or faith present? Compared with 
it, the blank annihilation of the materialist, upon whom 
so much patronizing pity is showered from every quarter, 
is as Hyperion to a satyr, Elysium to Tartarus. Hap- 
pily, most Christians at the present time have more or less 
fully cut loose from this theistic pessimism. The Methodist 
moderates its ungainliness a little by making the sinner at 
least responsible for his doom. Some of the Adventists 
soften that doom by making immortality a divine gratuity, 
and death for the unrepentant “an eternal sleep.” 

Our Andover friends think that, in some way which they 
but imperfectly understand or are not yet ready fully to 
explain, Christ will still be accessible in another life to the 
unbeliever who did not positively reject him in this. Even 
Rev. Joseph Cook comes forward with a subtle distinction 
between the historic and the essential Christ, by which 
heaven is to make some farther inroads into hades. And 
the great mass of good men and women, who still adhere 
to a nominal Orthodoxy, show by the cheerfulness of their 
demeanor that they do not really believe the future so black 
as it has been painted, and by the sweetness of their char- 
acter that the God whom they worship in their inmost souls 
is not the ogre of the creeds. 

Agnosticism, it has been admitted, may lead to a sense 
of the mysterious, mingled with hope or despair accord- 
ingly as it is associated with a predominantly optimistic or 
pessimistic view of life. But the same seems to be true of 
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theism as well.- Between the theism of John Calvin and 
that of the Liberal Christianity of our day there is “a great 
gulf fixed.” Is it worth while for the pessimistic agnostic 
to be religious? I am not prepared to answer in a very 
confident affirmative. But is it any more worth while for 
the pessimistic theist to be religious? Well, religion with 
him may be demanded by a prudent regard for his future 
happiness. If the worship of a vindictive God be necessary 
to save the worshipper from his deity’s retributive clutch, 
perhaps it is well to worship. Perhaps itis. Perhaps it is 
best for a man to insure his future, even at the cost of some 
impairment of his manhood. But whether it is profitable 
thus to lose one’s soul in order to save it, whether paradise 
gained by sacrificing an esteem for what is thought holiest 
and loveliest in human character is preferable to manliness 
in Gehenna, it would be beside my purpose to discuss. 
What I am interested in endeavoring to make clear is that 
for the soul that finds a hopeful significance in human life 
there is spiritual profit in the reverent contemplation of 
“The Eternal Not-Ourselves that makes for Righteousness,” 
whether that mysterious Power takes on the relatively defi- 
nite form of the theist’s God or remains the vague and shad- 
owy conception of the agnostic’s Unknowable. 

I have spoken of optimistic Agnosticism. Is not the 
phrase a self-contradiction? If at the very centre of things 
persists an impenetrable mystery, am I warranted in associ- 
ating with it either hope or despair, in entertaining towards 
it emotions of either trust or fear? Standing on the shores 
of an unknown and boundless ocean, while the waves are 
lashing the beach with destructive fury, I am filled with a 
sense of awe in the presence of this display of power. But a 
small portion of the expanse of water comes within the 
range of my vision. Of the rest I know and can know noth- 
ing. Now, the sense of mystery which comes to me, as my 
thoughts go out in the vain attempt to comprehend the 
ocean in its entirety, is blended with a feeling of fear on ac- 
count of the destructiveness of that portion which I can see ; 
and I shrink in terror from the limitless possibilities of ruin 
with which the unknown whole appeals to my emotions. 
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Again, standing on the shore of an unknown and bound- 
less ocean, while it stretches before my eyes in alluring 
peacefulness, its breezes messengers of refreshment to body 
and soul alike, I, as before, am filled with a sense of mys- 
tery. But that feeling is no longer blended with fear and 
terror. Those emotions have given place to trust and cheer. 
The mysterious whole speaks to me in the language of that 
margin which lies within the limits of my vision. 

Apply the comparison to our problem. The “ Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed” inspires 
me with an awful sense of mystery. But, as I examine the 
stream of things which comes within the range of knowl- 
edge, I find, or seem to find, that, notwithstanding frequent 
failures and relapses and occasions for temporary discour- 
agement, a wider view discloses the fact of a marked prog- 
ress in the world of life, a marked advance in the evolution 
of human character. And so, though I recognize the infinite 
significance of life as beyond the compass of my finite com- 
prehension, still I am reassured with the conviction that 
there is an eternal purpose of good running through all 
things. And so, grounded in the Inscrutable Mystery, I not 
only fall on my face in reverent awe, I cheerfully surrender 
myself in hopeful trust. 

And now let me disclaim any desire to depersonalize God 
in the mind of any one who finds comfort or inspiration in 
clothing him with human attributes. Provided we put into 
our conception the highest qualities of human nature, I can 
see no harm in enthroning that ideal at the heart of the 
universe, in identifying it with the Eternal Power which 
transcends the possibilities of human knowledge. What I 
am seeking to maintain is that Agnosticism, far from de- 
manding the abandonment of religion, furnishes it a more 
abiding foundation. 

What I have now offered has been in the main a series 
of reflections based upon personal experience. Born and 
bred in one of the straitest of orthodox sects, I was 
trained to think and speak of the most abstruse religious 
conceptions with the definiteness and precision appropri- 
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ate to mathematical formule. Heaven was not only a con- 
dition, but a place; God was no abstraction, but a veri- 
table personality, whom but for limitations in time and theo- 
logical literature it would have been possible to know with 
the same intimacy and minuteness as one’s next-door neigh- 
bor. As a consequence of the reflections forced upon my 
mind, it became necessary to give up, one by one, many of 
the tenets of my early teaching. Some of them were sur- 
rendered without reluctance. They were, indeed, excluded 
from my mind through a growing perception of their radi- 
cal inconsistency with attributes which I had been taught 
to ascribe to deity. Happily, I had been led to form too 
high an ideal of God permanently to think him capable of 
the enormities attributed to him in the government of his 
creation. But, while my sentiments offered no obstacles to 
my intellect in the abandonment of some of the unlovely 
doctrines of the old belief, it was with uno little regret that 
I saw the clear lineaments of the heavenly Father’s face 
fade into indistinctness, giving place to that Inscrutable 
Mystery which the imagination cannot picture, which no 
tongue nor pen can describe. And the questions would 
then force themselves upon my mind: Has the term “relig- 
ion” any longer a place in my vocabulary? Has the fact 
any farther meaning to my soul? Those questions, in (I 
think) a judicial temper, with (I am sure) the utmost can- 
dor, I have been endeavoring to answer in your presence 
to-day. Ten years ago, on a public occasion, I remember 
to have quoted as expressive of my own attitude those 
beautiful lines of Alice Cary: — 
“ T cannot plainly see the way, 
So dark the grave is; but I know, 


If I do truly work my day, 
Some good will brighten out of woe. 


“ For the same hand that doth unbind 
The winter winds sends sweetest showers, 
And the poor rustic laughs to find 
His April meadows full of flowers. 


“TI said I could not see the way. 
And yet what need is there to see, 
More than to do what T may, 
And trust the great Power over me?” 
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The sentiment is a noble one. It still awakens a keen 
response in my heart. And yet it does not, I think, repre- 
sent my attitude now quite so accurately as of old. There 
is in it a sort of under-current of reluctant resignation, of 
which I do not seem to find the counterpart in my present 
experience. At any rate, the dark does not necessarily 
mean the dismal, the unknown is not synonymous with 
the forbidding. Jehovah is, indeed, gone; but that in 
Jehovah which made worship possible, the mysterious 
depths of the Divine nature which the plummet line of 
human thought could not really pretend to fathom,— that 
abides. “The Infinite and Eternal Energy, by which all 
things are created and sustained,” no longer speaks to my 
ear in articulate language from Mount Sinai; but I seem 
to feel its influence pressing from every direction upon my 
soul. I would fain call it God,—a term which stands for 
a long line of spiritual experiences from which I have no 
anxiety to cut myself adrift; a term, moreover, which seems 
to have previously represented a distinctive fact which has 
not been eradicated, but strengthened by my later thinking. 
However, I am not particular about terms. I am rather 
gratified to find that the fact remains. Should, indeed, 
loyalty to the truth ever demand the sacrifice of what now 
seems “fact,” I hope that with the utmost promptness and 
cheerfulness I shall make the final surrender, and give up 
religion as one of the unsubstantial fancies of childhood. 
That time does not appear to have yet come in my expe- 
rience. And, meanwhile, in the presence of that Power 
which passes the possibilities of delineation, I would bow 
in reverent awe, in not unloving trust. 


Henry Doty Maxson. 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN BROWNING. 


In one of her later novels,* Mrs. Oliphant gives a very 
impressive and realistic description of the invasion of a 
French city and the expulsion of its inhabitants by the dead 
who had once lived and loved in it. The reader, in spite of 
himself, is compelled to realize the influence of the unseen 
spirits that flood the place with their presence ; and he can- 
not help thinking of the different character of thought and 
feeling that must be revealed in the future, in consequence 
of such a palpable demonstration of the reality of life 
beyond the grave. Such an event must suggest, he thinks, 
the profoundest lessons of life. But the tale is too true to 
the facts of human experience to allow such delusive expec- 
tations to remain. The whole result, with nearly all the 
inhabitants, seems to be only a confirmation of their pre- 
vious conviction that masses ought to be said in the chapel 
of the city hospital. 

This picture is a striking illustration of the way in which 
people commonly deal with the revelations of the poet. He 
comes to them from the highest plane of thought and feel- 
ing. He strives, with all the earnestness of a soul conscious 
that it has a profound and universal thought to utter, to 
endow the men and women of his generation with some 
fresh insight. He charms and impresses them. The age 
seems ready to welcome his truth, and he hopes to find hu- 
manity contemplating life in a larger and deeper way. To 
some extent, that hope will be fulfilled. But it will be 
only an empty hope, if we use all our power to make him 
say what we imagine most needs the saying, or if we expect 
him to be an advocate of the pet notions that seem most im- 
portant to ourselves. In this way, we miss altogether what 
it is best for us to learn, and at the end have succeeded in 
convincing ourselves that the echo of our own thoughts is 
the only music of the world. 

And we mistake the purpose of the poet, too, when we 
regard him as a mere echo of what we are pleased to call 
“the spirit of the age,” which is often only a more subtle 
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way of. making him the voice of the opinions of our own 
coterie or set. Nor must the poet be regarded as the mere 
creature of the dominant tendencies of his time. Of course, 
he must live in relation to these. He is part of the organic 
life of his age. He knows and feels something of its doubts, 
its fears, and its earnest questionings. Nevertheless, he is 
more than the voice of some prevailing tendency. The 
spirit of the age, or what is called so, may not be the spirit 
that sways the poet. His relation to it may be one of an- 
tagonism. There may be elements in it with which he has 
no sympathy. He may be often more the maker of the 
future than the creature of the present. Let him make his 
own impression upon our minds and hearts. We need not 
try him by any accustomed test. Let him be tried by his 
own tests, judged according to his own methods. In the 
study of his thought, as well as in the study of nature and 
life, a “wise passiveness” is at first the best requisite. 
After we have learned what he has to say for himself, we 
can see all the better in what relations he stands to the 
thought of his time. 

There are certain general questions, not peculiar to any 
one age, but which every age asks, in the light that is given 
to it or from its own peculiar stand-point. Among these 
are questions regarding the nature of the soul,—the rela- 
tions of the soul to the body, the worth of each, the value 
of the experience of each life and the experience of the 
race, the importance of the will in the discovery of the 
truth. Perhaps no one answer in any age has been ac- 
cepted to the exclusion of all others; yet one has often 
been emphasized to the extent of overshadowing all the 
rest, and becoming at least the characteristic answer of the 
age. What have been the prevailing answers of our time 
to these different questions, and what is the relation of 
Browning's poetry to those answers? 

No one can fail to observe in the thought of our time 
the careful way in which the existence of the soul is stated. 
Once, men like the Abbot in Fra Lippo Lippi thought they 
knew all about it, and spoke of its unity, its independence 
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of mechanical conditions, its power to rise above the influ- 
ence of the universal operation of cause and effect. Our 
modern science has destroyed all that easy confidence, and 
threatens sometimes to overthrow all faith in the soul as a 
real existence. Despite all that, the tendency of much of 
our best thought is in the direction of faith in something, 
without which the connection of our experiences and the 
power to think of ourselves as units would be impossible. 
More and more the conviction makes its way that no 
description of human phenomena would fully comprehend 
all that is implied in the term “man.” Our definitions 
may be wrong, but our faith seems none the less a necessity 
of thought. 

With that apparent tendency Browning’s poetry seems 
to be in accord; and it finds expression in one of the latest 
poems, the “ Parleying ” with Charles Avison : — 

“* Soul’ —(accept 
A word which vaguely names what no adept 
Iu word-use fits and fixes so that still 
Thing shall not slip word's fetter and remain 
Innominate as first, yet, free again, 
Is no less recognized the absolute 
Fact underlying that same other fact 
Concerning which no cavil can dispute 
Our nomenclature when we call it ‘ Mind’ — 
Something not Matter) —‘ Soul,’ who seeks shall find 
Distinct beneath that something. .. . 
Soul, the unsounded sea, whose lift of surge, 
Spite of all superstructure, lets emerge, 
In flower and foam, Feeling from out the deeps 
Mind arrogates no mastery upon — 
Distinct indisputably.” 


Our century has been so earnest in its study of physical 
phenomena, has been so busy with its consideration of physi- 
cal cause and effect, that it has been disposed to answer all 
its questions by reference to these alone. It has imagined 
that the soul’s only help is in the body, and that the clearest 
view of what is best in man’s nature is to be attained only 
from the outside. If, in former ages, no worth was acknowl- 
edged in the flesh, in our own the reverse seems nearer the 
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fact, and no worth is acknowleged in the soul. Indeed, it 
has sometimes seemed as if Heine’s satirical remark on see- 
ing Wilhelm Schlegel after a lapse of twenty years — “ At 
first, I thought it was his spirit; I soon found it was only 
his body” — were the serious expression of much of our 
thought. To a great extent, Browning’s poetry seems in 
perfect harmony with this thought. If we confine our at- 
tention to some of his poems, we might easily imagine him 
a poetic advocate of the flesh. Fra Lippo Lippi is one of 
the strongest of pleas for the value and significance of flesh : 
“Tf you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents. 
That’s somewhat.” 
This may be viewed only as the plea of the painter him- 
self. But we cannot so explain the passage in Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, where Browning has summed up his whole philosophy 
of life : — 
“ Let us not always say, 
Spite of this flesh, to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole 
As the bird wings and sings. 
Let us cry, ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.’”’ 
But, as we read on, we discover that in this poetry 
the outside, the external, is thus glorified, not because it 
is in itself complete, but because of the necessary connec- 
tion between the inner and outer. If the body reveals the 
soul, it is because the soul is in the body. If the world 
reveals God, and tells us something of him, it is because 
God is in the world. Take the soul from the body, and 
it accomplishes nothing. Bodily development alone has no 
redeeming power. And so, in the same poem where we are 
reminded of the soul’s need of the body, we are also warned 
against too much dependence upon it : — 
“ What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh hath soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
To man propose this test ,— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ?” 
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Thus Browning emphasizes the value of both soul and body, 
and indicates the intimate connection between outward 
form and inward reality. 

There is an ever-increasing tendency in the thought of 
our century to estimate at its full value the worth of all 
experience. It is generally admitted that each period of 
human history has an historical, if not providential, value 
in its relation to the life of the world. Under every form 
of thought and action, some permanent truth has found its 
momentary expression. And, since Goethe’s famous sugges- 
tion that perhaps every man’s experience is the best expe- 
rience for him, there has been a growing tendency, at least, 
to inquire whether every stage of the individual life may 
not have a good of its own. Browning’s poetry, in that 
respect, is an echo of this way of thinking. It finds its 
completest expression in the poem with Charles Avison : — 


“Truths escape 
Time’s insufficient garniture. They fade, 


They fall — these sheathings now grown sere, whose aid 
Was infinite to truth they wrapped, saved fine 

And free through March frost: May dews crystalline 
Nourish truth merely,— does June boast the fruit 

As — not new vesture merely, but, to boot, 

Novel creation? Soon shall fade and fall 

Myth after myth — the husk-like lies I call 

New truth’s corolla-safeguard: Autumn comes, 

So much the better.” 


If, in complete harmony with the thought of his time, he 
thus regards the providential value of the life of every age, 
so does Browning, in Rabbi Ben Ezra, declare that the best 
things in each man’s life are not behind, but before : — 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid.’ 
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“ As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made! 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor be afraid!” 


No one can study the signs of the times without discover- 
ing many of the causes which tend towards lowering the 
importance of the will in the formation of character, and 
above all in the attainment of truth. The larger knowl- 
edge we have of details, which might be supposed to aid us 
in the formation of our decisions, often makes us so skep- 
tical about the value of our decisions that we never sum- 
mon courage enough to make them. The simple fact that 
we know so much of matters where there is no conceivable 
use for the exercise of choice unfits us for the occasions 
when choice is necessary. We think we must know every- 
thing before we can do anything. All this results in the 
prevalent feeling that the will is subordinate to ‘knowledge, 
and that its purpose is to decree what exact knowledge has 
rendered imperative. In religious questions, it is often as- 
sumed that the best condition for the attainment of truth is 
one of utter indifference to the nature of the results. Will 
must succeed demonstration, not precede it. However 
much or little truth there may be in this idea of the will, 
it is one against which the poetry of Browning is an unmis- 
takable protest. It emphasizes as no other poetry does the 
function of the will. The object of life is to make a choice. 
Not that we are to will to decide without any reason for 
doing so. Even in the presence of recent bereavement, the 
afflicted soul wishes to know the real truth, if it can be 
found, about immortality. Thus in La Saisiaz : — 


“ Does the soul survive the body, is there God's self, no or yes? 
If I know my mood, ’twere constant —come in whatsoe’er uncouth 
Shape it should, nay formidable, so the answer were but truth.” 


But the poet recognizes that there are truths which can 
never be acquired by processes of reasoning or by any 
demonstration. First principles are grasped by the will; 
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they do not force themselves upon the uncaring soul. A 
demonstrative faith which compels the intellect is a faith 
without vital power. This appears very clearly in Christ- 
mas Eve : — 
“ You own, ’tis well averred 
A scientific faith’s absurd, 
Frustrates the very end ’twas meant to serve.” 


We are here to make a choice, and the choice is the evi- 
dence of character. Absolute knowledge would shut man 
out from the knowledge most essential to him as man. 
After all, what we live, and what we are, are factors in the 
reasoning as much as what we call the facts. So in Haster 
Day : — 
“ As is your sort of mind 

So is your sort of search — you'll find 

What you desire,— and that’s to be 

A Christian.” 


In the practical exigencies of life, where accurate knowl- 
edge is impossible, we must, like Pym, “do our human 
best”; or we must stand like the Pope in The Ring and 
the Book, saying,— 


“ Therefore I stand on my integrity 
Nor fear at all.” 


The sin he imputes is not insufficient knowledge, but the 
unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. We are here, he tells us, 
not merely to live by learning, but to learn by living. And 
to live requires continuous exercise of the will. 

If Browning’s poetry strikes a note opposed to much of 
the religious thinking of our time, it likewise suggests a 
method for attaining to the knowledge of God, which is 
different from much of the popular thought of the day. 
The prevailing tendency of religious thought, for half a 
century or more, has been to find revelations of the exist- 
ence and nature of God in the outward world. This ten- 
dency has taken different forms. Sometimes it is seen in 
the attempt to find revelation of God through a book, in the 
history of man, in a church, and more particularly in our 
day in the phenomena of the natural world. Now, about 
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all these methods for attaining to the highest conceptions 
of God, Browning’s poetry has no word to say. It reveals 
God to us in our self-consciousness,— the central fact, upon 
which all other facts must depend. He ever reiterates the 
lesson that the better we know man, the better we know 
God. Everything in the world is of little or no conse- 
quence, save as it relates itself to the life of man; and the 
revelations of consciousness are the only foundations on 
which the knowledge of God can be laid. 

In Francis Furini, this thought finds very definite ex- 


pression : — 
“T profess 

To know just one fact,— my self-consciousness,— 
*Twixt ignorance and ignorance misled,— 
Knowledge: before me was my Cause — that’s styled 
God: after, in due course succeeds the rest,— 
All that my knowledge comprehends,— at best,— 
At worst, conceives about in mild despair.” 


The consciousness of God is involved in every human 
consciousness, even the lowest. Even the brutal Caliban, 
necessarily low as is his conception of God, has at times 
gleams of something wiser than the thoughts of his unde- 
veloped nature. But the higher and larger the nature in 
man, the clearer the conception of God. So the celebrated 
Rabbi Ben Ezra unfolds the providential view of existence, 
and the thought of the Divine love is breathed from the 
dying lips of St. John. Itis the completest form of manhood 
that can reveal the truest conception of God. The highest 
in man is the highest in God. And what is highest in man? 
Not power: Caliban has that; not knowledge: Paracelsus 
wins that, and realizes, as Michal had warned him, that his 
success was the most awful failure. What is needed, then, 
to perfect the man? Nothing less than love. That alone 
makes the knowledge worth having, and the power effica- 
cious for worthy ends. Now, if a man has love, he is 
assured that the source of it must be a heart of love. 


“ So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here! ” 
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Nay, if God lacks this, which is highest in man, then is 
he less than his creature ; he is not worthy our homage. 


“ For the living worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say.” 


If from what man is at his highest Browning derives 
what is best in God, so does he find in man’s weakness, in 
his inability to bring the help which his brother needs, evi- 
dence of a love in the Universe that will do what he can 
only desire to do. So God is revealed as much in our weak- 
ness as in our strength. Our fruitless compassions are evi- 
dence of a compassion that fails not. It is through the 
highest manhood that we come to the completest knowledge 
of God. Whatever we may feel inclined to say by way of 
criticism of this revelation of God through human con- 
sciousness, we must confess that, while it is open to no 
more serious objections than other methods, it has the ad- 
vantage of giving a Deity who can call forth trust and love, 
as well as a vague wonder. 

One of the most serious questions of the age is that which 
is concerned with the relation of religion to historic records. 
Can any religion rest upon them? Are its most precious 
truths to depend for their preciousness upon the exactness 
of their statements? There have been times when ques- 
tions like these would have seemed capable of only one 
answer. But a more careful study shows the unreliable 
nature of human testimony at its best. We trust history 
only because of our general faith in the truthfulness of man, 
not because we believe it states the absolute fact. The 
long-continued and painstaking study of the way in which 
the earliest records of Christian faith came into existence 
has compelled all thoughtful minds to serious doubt whether 
what is most essential in it can rest on the shifting sands of 
historic report. This phase of thought or feeling in our 
age is fully viewed in the poetry of Browning. How his- 
tory is regarded in it we see in The Ring and the Book. 
At the close of that poem, the weakness of history to reveal 
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the absolute fact is stated in a way which no reader will 
ever forget : — 
“So, British public, who may like me yet, 

(Marry and Amen!) learn one lesson hence 

Of many, which whatever lives should teach : 

This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 

Our human testimony false, our fame 

And human estimation words and wind.” 


But the reader is not allowed, for all this contempt of his- 
tory or of human testimony, to dismiss it from his considera- 
tion as something worthless. It has a value independent of 
its literal statement. : 
“ Art may tell a truch 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word.” 


The whole aim of The Ring and the Book is to teach that 
the fact is not in the history itself: still, in spite of its defi- 
ciency, it at least serves to show how the fact finds a gen- 
eral interpretation on the page of the historian. We may 
never know the real truth of things in the story of The Ring 
and the Book; but do we not know what is just as impor- 
tant,— the character revealed in the interpretation of its 
details, the impression produced upon the different natures 
of those who had come in contact with the principal charac- 
ters? There is no reference in the poem, it is true, to the 
connection of this way of thinking with religious questions ; 
but the application is one that might be made with great 
profit, not only by troubled believers, but by those who are 
only too easily disposed to think that skepticism is the last 
word on the matter. 

But there are poems in which the relation between history 
and religion is directly faced. In these, history is acknowl- 
edged as unable to do the work often assigned to it, and is 
treated as of secondary importance. The Death in the Des- 
ert, and “The Pope” in The Ring and the Book, both alike 
develop this thought to the utmost. In them both a firmer 
foundation is found than the historic record, though that is 
not abandoned. The whole idea of apologetics is trans- 
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formed. Instead of being asked to accept the thought of 
God and man revealed in the Gospels because of their his- 
toric character, the reverse is suggested as more true: to be- 
lieve the history because we are convinced that the thought 
it presents is in harmony with our deepest and most per- 
manent instincts. In short, it is the psychological truth 
that supports the historical and gives it claim upon our 
minds and hearts. St. John seems impatient with the desire 
to return to the beginning of things, and bids us trust in the 
thought which best satisfies our questionings : — 


“T say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
Wouldst thou improve this to reprove the proved 
In life’s mere minute, with power to use that proof, 
Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung. 
Thou hast it; use it, and forthwith, or die.” 


So the Pope sadly realizes that a faith which trusts the re- 
port, but does not perceive that in the report which makes it 
precious, might as well not be. Indeed, it seems to him as 
if it might be best to throw men back upon the truth of 
things. 
“ As we broke up that old faith of the world, 

Have we, next age, to break up this, the new— 

Faith in the thing, grown faith in the report— 

Whence need to bravely disbelieve report 

Through increased faith in things reports belie? 

Must we deny — , 

Correct the portrait by the living face, 

Man’s God by God’s God in the mind of man?” 


It is because of this faith in the psychological truth of the 
great principles of religious and Christian faith that the 
poetry of Browning is undisturbed by the changed forms 
of either. Under all forms, God’s face will be seen. The 
Divine truth will prove itself by its relation to the deepest 
human needs. In the epilogue to Dramatis Persone, three 
scenes are revealed. The first speaker tells of the rapture 
of souls at the presence of God in his temple; the second 
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mourns his withdrawal, and asks in its anguish, “ But where 
may hide what came and loved our clay?” while the third 
expresses the calm confidence of a faith that sees the Divine 
presence everywhere, the changeless One amid all changes. 
He cries : — 

“ Why, where's the need of temple, when the walls 


Of the world are that? What use of swells and falls 
From Levites’ choir, priests’ cries, and trumpet-calls? 


“ That one face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes my universe that feels and knows.” 


Thus, for believer and unbeliever alike, the poetry of 
Browning has its word of rebuke. It reminds the one of 
the shallowness of a faith dependent upon the accidents 
of human testimony. It warns the other that religion has 
a life and thought which forever remain untouched by the 
scalpel of historic criticism. 

Our nineteenth century is pre-eminently the century of 
toleration. It is tolerant not merely from necessity, but 
from principle. The world has become accustomed to many 
forms of thought and action, and wishes to accord to all the 
right to develop in their own way. In that respect, the 
poetry of Browning is deeply touched with the prevailing 
spirit of the time. But here, as everywhere else, it occupies 
its peculiar stand-point, and shows that it is not shaped 
always by the considerations that make so many tolerant of 
the religious opinions of others. Many tolerate everything, 
because they have no faith in anything. They sit apart, 
holding no form of creed and contemplating all. Or their 
toleration is a passive sentiment, which leads them to per- 
mit that in which they do not take an interest. Brown- 
ing’s poetry teaches the larger and deeper toleration. It is 
the tolerance of a soul that has such deep convictions of its 
own that it can comprehend how others have theirs. It is 
the tolerance which can discern differences, but which can 
also see the hearts of love out of which they came. It 
grows out of a firm faith that every nature has its own 
ground for seeing and feeling as it does. Men may not be 
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in accord with the truth of things, but may be in accord 
with their best vision of the truth. 

The great question in debate within the church lines 
during the past generation and at present is that which is 
concerned with the judgments of the eternal life. We 
might expect that any poetry which had any faith in God 
and immortality would reflect the influence of the prevail- 
ing thought on this matter. And we find in Browning's 
poetry what we might expect to find. We had no reason, 
perhaps, to look in much of the poetry for any favorable view 
of the eternal hope. He shows such intimate knowledge of 
the lowest and vilest aspects of human nature, he empha- 
sizes so strongly the way in which choice decides character 
and character destiny, that we should not be surprised to 
find in him some expression of belief in the irrevocable 
doom of a soul which had passed the limits of its probation. 
But just the reverse is the case. The soul in Christmas Eve 
that has chosen the world, only to find that it had chosen 
emptiness, remains 

“ Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve the better land.” 


Guido, of whom the Pope says, “ Not one permissible im- 
pulse moves the man,” is also the one for whom the Pope 
prays :— 
“So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see one instant and be saved. 

Else I avert my face, nor follow him 

Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state 

Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 

He else first made in vain ; which must not be.” 


And in the presence of 


“ The three men who did most abhor 
Their life in Paris yesterday, 
So killed themselves,” 


he acknowledges in the same stanza the righteousness of the 
Divine retribution and the final triumph of the Divine 
love: — 


“It’s wiser being good than bad, 
It's safer being meek than fierce, 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
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My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst.” 


So far we have considered the relation of the substance of 
Browning’s poetry to the religious questions of the age. 
But there is, further, an unmistakable relation even in its 
form. Ours is an age when men do not declare this or that 
to be the way in which religion must manifest itself, this or 
that to be the principle or form through which alone truth can 
be seen. Ours is rather a time when the wisest men hope, 
in all forms of thought and life, to learn not the absolute 
truth, but that which may guide them nearer to it. They 
do not attempt to show how God must reveal himself, but 
to learn where and how he does in fact reveal himself. 
No form of poetry can be better adapted to such a state 
of thought and feeling than the dramatic, in which each 
soul is seen as it is, in the revelation it makes of its own 
thoughts and impulses. Browning’s poetry is in perfect 
accord with that spirit. It does not declare the goal of 
human endeavor in any dogmatic statement; it only sug- 
gests the best method of its attainment. It does not state 
what the truth is, but opens our eyes to the knowledge of 
the lives around us, stirs our hearts with the hope that 
through the manifold experiences of man we may attain to a 
clearer vision of the purposes of God. 


Francis B. HoRNBROOKE. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLES. 


The gradual extension of the work of these reading socie- 
ties has been so steady that they now form an important 
part of the American system of education. They are likely 
to form a more important part of it. Yet we are well aware 
that we have readers to whom the Chautauqua plan is but a 
name. For the extension of the system has been much more 
rapid in some regions than in others; and there are places 
where it has, as yet, no foothold whatever. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate that the word “Chautauqua” seems to imply a 
more close relationship to the beautiful leke, which bears 
that name, than need exist between that lake and the reader 
in one of the Chautauqua courses. But, if any reader will 
remember that an “ American clock” keeps good time, even 
in Pekin, or that he is not himself bound to visit the sun 
yearly because he lives in the solar system, it is just possible 
that that reader may understand that he can read in the 
“Chautauqua System” without ever going to Chautauqua, 
or that the Chautauqua plans may be serviceable to him, 
though he live in Pekin. 

This is possible, we say. It is not probable, alas! For 
we find that most journalists, for instance, always speak of 
the “ Chautauqua readers ” as a body of people who meet at 
Chautauqua once a year for a camp-meeting. In point of 
fact, it is probable that not more than one-tenth of those 
readers are able to present themselves at that charming 
watering-place. There is no necessity for their doing so. 

It will be within the experience of most clergymen who 
read these words that some intelligent young man or young 
woman, who has passed through school life, has come to 
them for advice as to a “course of reading.” In our judg- 
ment, a minister has few more fortunate opportunities than 
are involved in such a visit. But, alas! the visitor often 
finds that his counsellor is not at the moment ready for him. 
The minister is engaged in study on the Monophysite 
Heresy or the dialectics of Confucius. He has, let us hope, 
just sense enough to know that his young visitor cannot 
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plunge into these exquisite amber depths of inquiry. He 
receives him with sympathy, remembers what he came for, 
tries to think what he ought to have read himself and 
wishes he had read, seizes a slip of paper, and writes down 
rapidly some such list as — 


Thirlwall’s Greece. 

Arnold’s Rome. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
Hallam’s Middle Ages. 

Bancroft’s and Hildreth’s Histories. 


This, if his mind runs towards history or if he thinks 
itshould. But, if that day he have been reading philosophy, 
he gives to his young friend this list: — 


Plato (any translation,— Jowett's, perhaps, the best). 
Aristotle's Ethics. 

Any good book on the New Platonists. 

Try Simon's Alexandrian School. 

History of Philosophy. 

Lecky’s History of Civilization. 


And so on and so on. 

According to the mood of the minister on that morning, 
the young reader would come out an historian or a meta- 
physician, if — 

If he persevered in doing what he was bidden by the best 
guide he had, he would come out an historian or a metaphy- 
sician. Practically,—to speak in general_—he makes the 
experiment, is disgusted,.and is only too apt to fall into the 
other experiment, no less futile, of buying every book of 
which the newspapers say that “no family should be with- 
out it.” This experiment ends like the first in three cases 
out of four; and the reader ambitious enough, and with 
average determination, comes out a miscellaneous reader of 
newspapers and magazines,— happy, indeed, if the monthly 
Unitarian Review be one of them. 

Now, the founders of the Chautauquan Circles, of whom 
the two remembered with most gratitude are Lewis Miller 
and John H. Vincent, wisely determined to meet the nat- 
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ural desire of the intelligent working people of the’country, 
who want to read by some system, and who cannot for 
themselves lay out that system. Of course, they knew that 
many people can lay out a system of reading for themselves, 
or have good advisers who can. For such people, they pro- 
posed nothing, and with such people they do not interfere ; 
but “for those who want this sort of thing” — to use Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s admirable phrase — they devised “this sort 
of thing.” It proves that hundreds of thousands of intelli- 
gent people do want “this sort of thing,” and the experi- 
ence of every year seems to show that the number which 
wants it is better stated in millions. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, then, reads 
on a plan laid out for intelligent people who have had a 
good common-school education. It should not be attempted 
by persons now at school,.unless it make a part of the 
school course,—as well it may. It is not fit for any per- 
son who is not himself desirous to learn, and it should never 
be forced upon any one. It supposes such maturity of mind 
and observation as may be reasonably expected when people 
are seventeen years old, and may not be found before. For 
the other limit, aged people have found much interest in 
these courses; and this year several persons of the age of 
eighty-two have received the certificate that they have com- 
pleted the four years’ course of study. 

The books to be read by these readers, who are scattered 
all over the world, are selected annually by a Board of 
Councillors, who are named by the Trustees of the Chau- 
tauquan University. This council at present consists of the 
following persons: John H. Vincent, J. L. Hurlbut, Lyman 
Abbott, J. M. Gibson, H. W. Warren, Edward E. Hale, 
James H. Carlisle. Dr. Gibson is an Englishman. The 
others are Americans.* The chief work of the council is 
done by Dr. Vincent and Dr. Hurlbut. 

Dr. John H. Vincent has won for himself the regard and 
respect of hundreds of thousands of people by the untiring 
effort which he has given to these Chautauqua plans. He 


* The office secretary is Miss K. F. Kimball, and th: general *-cretary A. M. Mar- 
tin, both to be addressed at Plainfield, N.J. 
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is always eager to say that Lewis Miller, of Akron, con- 
ceived the idea of the reading circle and proposed it at 
Chautauqua. Mr. Miller would be as eager to say that to 
Dr. Vincent’s knowledge of the people, his knowledge of 
books, his devout faith, his personal enthusiasm, and to his 
remarkable power of organization, the great success of the 
movement is due. Among the qualities which have made 
Dr. Vincent a great popular leader, one of the first is his 
knowledge of men and the readiness with which he associ- 
ates with himself fellow-workers. Not to name others, we 
may here say that in Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, who ranks as the 
* Principal” of the Chautauquan Circle, he has an enthusi- 
astic friend,—a man of broad and large views, curiously 
well acquainted with the needs of the American people, 
himself a cultivated and accomplished scholar,— who can 
and does, in the midst of other cares, give his own personal 
determination to the success of the Chautauquan work. 
Dr. Hurlbut is more widely known, perhaps, as, the director 
at New York of the central offices of Sunday-school work 
for the Methodist communion of the United States. The 
personal acquaintances which he forms in such duty have 
all been of so much advantage to the purposes of Chau- 
tauqua. 

These two gentlemen, with their associates, have organ- 
ized the Central Bureau of the Chautauqua schools at Plain- 
field, N.J. To that office, letters are addressed. There are 
reports received, and information may there be obtained. 
The double name confuses people. But there is no more 
reason why Harvard College should be at Harvard, or 
Washington College at Washington, or Yale College at 
Yale, than there is why letters for the Chautauqua Univer- 
sity should be addressed to Chautauqua. 

But we make this last remark without much hope that it 
will be remembered or understood. People will continue 
to address their inquiries to Chautauqua. Let them. The 
postmaster there will send them to Plainfield; and the 
writers will only lose a day by neglecting to read, to re- 
member, or to believe what we tell them. 
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The central office of the Chautauqua University is at 
Plainfield, N.J.; and all the bureau work of all its schools 
and circles is done there, precisely as the office of Harvard 
College is at Cambridge, Mass., and not at Harvard. 

The Chautauqua Directors have founded five or six 
schools, in which the pupils are at work in all parts of the 
country. One of these is a summer school at Chautauqua 
Lake, with nine sub-departments. In these, the teachers 
and pupils meet. But all the other systems suppose Home 
Study, actually in the home or workshop of the student, 
conducted or assisted by a central correspondence. Of all 
of these, “ The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle” 
is by far the largest in numbers; and it is to the plans of 
this school that the rest of this paper is devoted. 

At any time before next October, any person between the 
ages of fifteen and one hundred years may join this Reading 
Circle. Such a reader will receive a programme, laying 
out roughly the course of reading proposed for the four 
next years. It will be expected that he shall read six 
hours a week, at the very least. It is better that he should 
read twelve or more. A certain set of central books will be 
assigned to him, which he must read if he proposes to take 
the certificate or diploma of the Circle. A much larger 
series of books will be named, which he will read if he can 
give to them the time. The general subjects thus prepared 
for the next four years are these : — 


1887-88.— American History, American Literature, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, Readings from Washing- 
ton Irving, Classical German Course in English, History of Medieval 

Church. 

' -1888-89.—Greek History, Greek Literature, Greek Mythology, An- 
cient Greek Life, Circle of the Sciences, Zodlogy, Chemistry, Philan- 
thropy, Religious Literature. 

1889-90.— Roman History, Latin Literature, Human Nature, Political 
Economy, Art, Philosophy, Electricity, Physical Geography, Uses of 
Mathematics, Religious Literature. 

1890-91.— English History, English Literature, English Composition, 
Astronomy, Geology, Pedagogy, Readings from French Literature, 
Social Questions, Religious Literature. 

7 
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What is meant by this programme is that there wil! be 
named for each reader a set of text-books on the subjects 
thus proposed. Of course, it is not expected that he will 
go very profoundly, for instance, into the “ History of the 
Medieval Church.” But he will have a little hand-book on 
that subject to read in the year 1887-88; and he will be re- 
ferred to fuller authorities, if he wish to go further. 

For the year immediately before him, he will receive 
fuller direction. Thus, as our readers will see, the his- 
torical part of the next year’s course is American, and its 
readings in literature are in part from American authors. 
The Chautauquan student wll be directed so to divide his 
time as to read in the nine months which follow October 1 
in the following manner : — 


October.— Hale’s History of the United States. In the Chautauquan: 
“ American Industries,— Flour-making.” “Questions of Public Inter- 
est.” “Current Literature,— American.” “ History and Literature of 
the Far East.” “Homes of American Authors.” “Great Events of the 
Middle Ages.” “Hygiene.” “Sunday Readings.” 

November.— Hale’s History of the United States. Beers’s American 
Literature. In the Chautauqguan: “ American Industries,— Salt Manu- 
facture.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Current Literature,— 
American.” “History and Literature of the Far East.” “Homes of 
American Authors.” “Great Events of the Middle Ages.” “Hygiene.” 
“Sunday Readings.” 

December.— Hale’s History of the United States. Beers’s American 
Literature. Hatfield’s Physiology. In the Chautauquan: “ American 
Industries,— Electric Lighting.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Cur- 
rent Literature,— English.” “History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“Homes of American Authors.” “Great Events of the Middle Ages.” 
“Hygiene.” “Sunday Readings.” 

January.— Hale’s History of the United States. Beers’s American 
Literature. Hatfield’s Physiology. In the Chautauquan: “ American 
Industries,— Pottery.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Current 
Literature,— English.” “History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“Homes of American Authors.” “Great Events of the Middle Ages.” 
“Hygiene.” “Sunday Readings.” 

February.— Hatfield’s Physiology. Plan of Salvation. Readings from 
Washington Irving. In the Chautauguan: “American Industries,— 
Oil Producing and Refining.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Cur- 
rent Literature,— Scandinavian.” “ History and Literature of the Far 
East.” “Homes of American Authors.” “Botany.” “Out of-door 
Sports.” “Sunday Readings.” 
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March.— German Literature. Plan of Salvation. In the Chautaw- 
quan: “American Industries,—Glass-making.” “Questions of Public 
Interest.” “Current Literature,— Scandinavian.” “History and Liter- 
ature of the Far East.” “Homes of American Authors.” “Botany.” 
“Out-of-door Sports.” “Life and Manners.” “Sunday Readings.” 

April— German Literature. History of the Medieval Church. In 
the Chaulauquan: “American Industries,—Ship-yards.” “Questions 
of Public Interest.” “Current Literature,— French.” “History and 
Literature of the Far East.” “Botany.” “Out-of-door Sports.” “Life 
and Manners.” “Sunday Readings.” 

May.— German Literature. In the Chautauquan: “ American Indus- 
tries,— Car Works.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Current Lit 
erature,— Russian.” “History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“Botany.” “QOut-of-door Sports.” “Life and Manners.” “Sunday 
Readings.” 

June—In the Chautauguan: “American Industries,—Cloth Fac- 
tories.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Current Literature,— Ital- 
ian.” “ History and Literature of the Far East.” “Botany.” “Out-of- 
door Sports.” “Life and Manners.” “Sunday Readings.” 


It will be seen that the Chautauquan is constantly referred 
to as containing articles in the course thus required. This 
is a monthly magazine, published under the direction of the 
managers, and wholly in the interest of the Chautauqua 
University, by Dr. Flood. It contains the Required Reading 
for the year. It also contains, in what the French would call 
its “ non-official part,” admirable articles especially prepared 
for it under Dr. Flood’s skilful direction. Besides these, it 
contains the answers to such questions as the Chautauquan 
readers may have addressed to head-quarters, it publishes 
all instructions to them, and gives to each reader informa- 
tion respecting the work of the society in different parts of 
the world. The esprit de corps of the society is largely 
maintained by the Chautauquan. 

It is a magazine which contains, in a year, about as much 
reading matter as the Atlantic Monthly. It publishes no 
stories and only occasionally accounts of travels, devoting 
itself mostly to the illustration, from a broad view, of the 
lines of study which the Chautauquan reader is pursuing. 
Its circulation is very large, and its pecuniary resources are 
ample. To our fancy, the shape and make up suggest dul- 
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ness; but, in truth, the magazine is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable published in the country. But, as it 
has no need of presenting itself to the public observation, 
and is not, as we suppose, even sent to the newspaper offices, 
the general public is ignorant of its existence or considers 
it as quite outside its range. In which impression, the gen- 
eral public of readers loses an opportunity. 

The natural question occurs, Why is it necessary to pre- 
pare articles specially for the Chautauquan readers, if the 
object be simply to guide them in the use of their time 
among the million of books already in the world? This 
question will be answered at once by any college teacher 
who has had to prepare text-books for his own department. 
Chautauqua undertakes to teach her pupils how to learn. 
She undertakes little more. Nor does any wise teacher at- 
tempt much more. Certain subjects must be studied, but 
studied under the peculiar restrictions by which such a sys- 
tem is bound. There may be no text-book at once simple 
enough, short enough, and good enough to answer the pur- 
pose. If this is so, the conductors of Chautauqua attempt 
for their own purposes to supply the deficiency. 

Take the new year’s course for an instance. It has been 
determined by the management that around and with the 
central study of American History and American Literature 
the course shall consider the American active life of to-day. 
The readers are to know something of the industries of their 
own country. Where is the text-book that is to serve as 
a fit hand-book on this subject for general readers? The 
Directors have not found such a book. They have preferred, 
then, to intrust to nine competent men the preparation of 
nine papers on several departments of our national indus- 
tries; and these papers must be read by the readers of this 
year. 

The course always includes the study in each year of one 
scientific subject. Here the difficulty of study without the 
presence of a teacher is, perhaps, the greatest. Here, there- 
fore, the text-books have been prepared for the Circle by 
different writers, who had specially in view the conditions,— 
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that chemistry must be taught with such experiments as the 
student could conduct, geology or mineralogy without a 
cabinet, botany with the specimens he collected for himself 
and in various localities, and so of the rest. The result has 
been some hand-books of special value. Prof. Appleton’s 
Chemistry was written for the course of 1884-85. For the 
four last years, the scientific subjects have been vegetable 
biology in 1883, chemistry in 1884, electricity in 1885, and 
geology in 1886. In the last year, Dr. Warren’s Recreations 
in Astronomy also came in. 

We cannot, however, pretend to give even a syllabus of 
the course of reading of any four years. The whole was 
well summed up by Dr. Vincent once, when he said that 
in preparing the course he tried to see, if the father and 
mother of a boy who had gone to college might not keep 
along with studies like his,so that he and they could talk 
with pleasure on the matters he was engaged in. The boy 
comes home at Christmas from Williams or Yale. He has 
been reading the Greek tragedians; and his father and 
mother and sister at home have been reading, in Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s volume on Greek literature, such a sketch of the his- 
tory of Greek tragedy and such well-selected translations 
from the tragic poets that they can sympathize with his 
interest, if he have had a teacher who inspired any. 

Thus far, we have only attempted to describe the course 
of reading itself. Chautauqua, however, would hardly have 
attained the position it has taken in popular regard if there 
had not been a system which unites these scattered readers 
and gives them a mutual interest in each other’s success. 
To describe, even in a general way, this system is difficult ; 
though, to a reader who once begins, the steps in it are easy 
enough, and, indeed, many of them are taken of course and 
unconsciously. 

It will naturally happen that two, three, or more people 
in the same neighborhood are reading in the course, and 
naturally they like to compare notes and obtain comfort or 
common strength by working more or less together. Such 
people are encouraged to form a Local Circle, which gener- 
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ally takes its own name, appoints perhaps its own man- 
ager, and meets as often as it chooses for an afternoon or 
evening to be engaged on the subjects of the months. Such 
a local circle becomes a literary club of people of all ages, 
perhaps, as of both sexes, who meet with a well-defined lit- 
erary purpose. Some of these circles number two or threc 
hundred. A smaller number is more satisfactory, and clubs 
of not less than five nor more than thirty members prob- 
ably do the best club work. It will be readily seen that 
such a club can effect some economies, as by subscribing, per- 
haps, for ten Chautauquans to serve a club of twenty read- 
ers. Such a club can readily establish a Library of Refer- 
ence for all the readers. Such a club can insure the help 
of other people in the town who are able to advise or in 
other ways sympathize. And such a club becomes, of 
course, a strong and practical adviser of the Public Library, 
if there is one in the town. “A local circle may arrange for 
occasional lectures, may organize a library, a myseum, a lab- 
oratory. It may give attention to the cultivation of taste, 
cleanliness, etc., in towns and villages, and discuss sanitary 
and other questions tending to public health and order.” 
This is the language of the official circular. A considerable 
part of the Chautauquan is given to the reports of the work 
of local circles, so far as the enterprises of one may be sug- 
gestive or instructive to another. 

Fourteen days in the year are designated as days which 
the local circles and separate members are to hold in mem- 
ory, as they come in connection with their membership of 
the C. L. S.C. Four of these are special Sundays; and the 
others have special topics of reading, thought, and prayer, 
suggested by their names. They are the “ Opening Day,” 
—which is the lst of October,—“ Bryant Day,” “ Milton 
Day,” “ Longfellow Day,” “ Shakspere Day,” and “ Addison 
Day,” —on the birthdays of these authors, respectively,— 
“Tnauguration Day,’— which is the anniversary of the 
foundation, — “St. Paul’s Day,” — another anniversary,— 
and “Recognition Day.” This last falls on the third 
Wednesday in August, annually. 
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The general course thus laid down having been arranged 
intentionally for the reader of least information and least 
time, all other readers are begged and urged to use more 
time, if they can, in carrying forward the study proposed, 
in such lines as interest them. The circulars all give in- 
formation for these wider courses, and special reference is 
made to these advanced readings in the certificates given to 
readers at the end of their courses. For instance, the reader 
in Greek or Roman History is entitled to a special seal on 
his diploma, denoting additional work, if he read, besides the 
required books, the following : — 


In Greek: Timayenis’s History of Greece, 
Barnes’s Brief History of Greece, 
Cyrus and Alexander, 
Mahaffy’s Old Greek Life, 
Dr. Wilkinson’s Preparatory Greek Course in English, 
Dr. Wilkinson's College Greek Course in English, 
The Greeks and Persians, 
and the Chautauquan text-books Nos. 5 and 6. 
In Latin: Merivale’s History of Rome, 
Freeman’s History of Rome, 
Wilkinson’s Preparatory and College Latin Courses, 
The Primer of Latin Literature, 
Froude’s Cesar, 
and the Chautauquan text-book No. 16. 


There are nine of these supplementary courses. 

The central office keeps up its communication with the 
members who have registered their names with it by occa- 
sional circulars of instruction and encouragement. An en- 
cyclical letter from Dr. Vincent, the great “ Head Centre” 
of the whole, the circulars of instruction, and the “ Memo- 
randa,” make up the principal part of these communications. 

These last consist of large sheets,—one on each depart- 
ment of study,—containing questions, with blanks for an- 
swers, outlines, hints on study, and a catechism of important 
facts. It is hoped that each student will fill out his “ mem- 
oranda ” sheets and return the answers to the central office, 
and a very large proportion of them do so. 

Any person may enter his name for a single year as a 
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reader in this course, but it is wished and hoped that all 
readers will persevere for four years. To those who have 
done so, a diploma is given, if they wish it, at “Recognition 
Day,” after the four years have expired. “ Recognition 
Day” is the “Commencement” of the Circle. 

And now our impatient reader shall learn why this is 
called the “ Chautauquan Course” rather than the Alaskan 
Course or the Patagonian Course. First, it was at the beau- 
tiful assembly ground at Chautauqua Lake that the plan 
was first publicly announced by Dr. Vincent, on the 10th of 
August, 1878. In an earnest address to two thousand peo- 
ple, he urged the importance of more careful system and 
better means for general popular education, and blocked out 
the main features of the plan which we have tried to ex- 
plain. Seven hundred names were at once offered for mem- 
bership in the Circle; and, before the adjournment of the 
Assembly then held there, the number of readers pledged 
had increased to more than one thousand. Those present 
there and the public announcement of the plan carried 
news of it through the country; and, at the end of a few 
months, eight thousand persons had joined the class of the 
first year. The demand for text-books at once exhausted 
the copies “in stock” with the publishers, and some tempo- 
rary embarrassment was at first felt from this unexpected 
failure. 

Such was the first class of the Circle. When the second 
year came, a new class enlisted. The larger part of the first 
class went on. And here it is that the “Circle” differs 
wholly in the arrangement of its classes from that of an 
ordinary school. The readers of 1879-80 read in the same 
course as those of 1878-79. In the next year, three classes 
were reading in the course of that year. 

In the fourth year, 1881-82, the readers of 1878-79 who 
had persevered finished the minimum course which entitles 
readers to a diploma. In August of that year, therefore, 
this class received this honor and privilege. Those who 
were present at Chautauqua Lake received it by the cere- 
monies of “ Recognition Day”; and these ceremonies have 
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been renewed there every year since, with classes constantly 
enlarging. 

At the basis, these ceremonies are like those of any 
American Commencement. But a Commencement in the 
open air, in the midst of a sympathetic body of ten or 
twelve thousand people, who have come from all parts of 
the country simply because they ate interested in education, 
takes on a certain enthusiasm which to some Commence- 
ment seasons does not belong. The procession of alumni, 
of the graduates of the day, and of those who are in the 
following classes moves through aisles of old trees. The 
alumni and the graduates, and they alone, are permitted to 
pass through certain gates, to the grove where the “ Hall of 
Philosophy ” stands, which are locked at all other times, as 
they are shut against all other persons to-day. As they 
pass, little children really scatter flowers, which they walk 
over or gather for memorials. So soon as the procession be- 
gins to pass these arches and to file into the hall, the com- 
pany awaiting them sings the “Song of To-day,” a very 
tender and impressive hymn by Miss Lathbury. To wel- 
come five or six hundred graduates from all parts of the 
world, as they file into place in the open hall, which they 
fill full, from which on every side the forest opens,—as this 
hymn renews itself, verse after verse, again and again,— 
this is a scene which the gentlemen who compose the gov- 
ernment can never forget; for it carries all the dignity 
and all the tenderness which ought to belong to such a 
greeting. The custom of presenting degrees is that of the 
University of London. Each graduate receives his own 
diploma separately from the hand of the chancellor or coun- 
cillor presiding. 

As the Chautauquan readers are in all parts of the coun- 
try, not to say of the world, it is not probable that a tenth 
part of them attend these annual festivities. But similar 
festivities are arranged in other parts of the country, where 
“Recognition Day” is celebrated, in connection with one 
and another “ Assembly,” which holds its meeting on some 
favorably situated camp-meeting ground in summer or in 

: 
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Florida in winter. Thus, the Maine Assembly is held at 
Martha’s Grove in Fryeburg, the New Hampshire As- 
semblies at Epping and at Weirs, the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly at Framingham; and so in more than twenty other 
places are diplomas given to those who have passed the 
requisitions of the central office. If a reader cannot attend 
any Assembly, his diploma is sent to him by mail. More 
than four hundred readers have graduated in one year at 
Chautauqua, and the writer of these words has often con- 
ferred more than forty diplomas at one or other of the local 
Assemblies. 

In such ways as this does the Chautauqua University, 
which is the Alma Mater of all the circles, maintain the 
centripetal attraction which binds together all these sepa- 
rate bodies. Each separate class has its motto, its class 
name, its class officers, its class songs, and its class badge. 
And there has grown up among all the students and alumni 
a degree of class feeling and of regard for Alma Mater 
which seems as strong as that which exists in smaller and 
more compacted schools. 

It is very difficult, and not very important, to say how 
many persons are affiliated, more or less closely, in the dif- 
ferent classes of the Circle. 

It is impossible that they should know even at the head- 
quarters bureau at Plainfield. This is, by the way, a 
model of administrative arrangement, the methods of which 
might well be studied by large merchants or by Secretaries 
of State. They do not know there, because many readers 
read without registering with them. One book, or one set 
of books, passes through a family or through many hands. 
Indeed, one of the objects of forming a “local circle” is to 
enable several readers to use the same copy of the Chautau- 
quan and of other text-books. Again, many readers begin 
who do not keep on regularly ; and, while the name is reg- 
istered regularly at head-quarters, no one can tell if the 
reader is keeping up his work, unless he regularly reports 
by returning the “memoranda” sheets which have been 
described. But the following statistics, as far as they go, 
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may be relied upon. About five thousand readers entered 
for the class of 1881-85. Fourteen thousand entered for 
the next class,—that of 1882-86. Eighteen thousand en- 
tered the next year, twenty thousand the next, more than 
twenty-three thousand in 1885, and twenty-five thousand 
in 1886. The entries this year will not be completed until 
October. 

Of those who register at the beginning, rather more than 
one-quarter report after four years that they have finished 
the whole course. Very many of these have read much 
more, and have earned the additional “seals,” which inti- 
mate, in special cases, that they have not been satisfied with 
the minimum course. A very large number certainly com- 
plete the course who do not care for the diploma and are 
indifferent to membership in the society of the alumni. And 
it would probably be fair to say that the number of inde- 
pendent readers who never reported at the central office is 
equal to that of those who, having reported, give up the 
reading before the course is finished. 

The most interesting feature of the plan, perhaps, is its 
adaptation to people of all ages and all conditions. Family 
reading is suggested in the plan, and it is clear that such 
reading is largely promoted by its conveniences. When we 
speak of one book as serving for several readers, we have in 
mind specially the numerous cases where many members of 
one family are engaged in the course at one time. It often 
happens that a husband and wife receive their diplomas at 
once, or brothers and sisters. The habit of home reading 
once formed is, of course, generally maintained. Graduate 
readers are encouraged to read in fuller courses, which are 
provided for; and those who do so may thus obtain, year by 
year, additional seals on their diplomas. 

The fact that an edition of perhaps fifty thousand copies 
of each text-book is needed enables the management to fur- 
nish the regular books of the minimum course at a very 
low rate. Six dollars and a half pays this year for all the 
required text-books of the minimum course. The central 
office is also able to make arrangements to send most of the 
books of the additional, or “ seal,” courses at very low rates. 
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In short, the system is adapted, with curious tact and skill 
and knowledge of the needs of the American people, to the 
customs of a scattered population, to the laws which regu- 
late the post-office, and to the conditions, which generally 
hold true, of the people who have had a public school edu- 
cation. Such adaptation gives to it its wide popularity, and 
entitles us to speak of it as a very important factor in 
American public education. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Nortr.— For the convenience of persons who may wish to join in the 
courses, we subjoin the official directions from the central office : — 

Persons wishing to unite with the C. L. S. C. should forward to Miss 
K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N.J., the annual fee of fifty cents, and answers 
to the following questions : — 

1. Give your name in full. 

2. Your post-office address, with county and State. 

3. Are you married or single ? 

4. What is your age? Are you between twenty and thirty, or thirty 
and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc. ?* 

5. If married, how many children living under the age of sixteen 
years ? 

6. What is your occupation ? 

7. With what religious denomination are you connected ? 

8. If you have been a member of the C. L. S. C. in past years, but 
are now beginning anew, state to what class you formerly belonged. 

(Blank forms containing these eight questions will be sent upon 
application to the Plainfield office.) 

The class of 1891 will be organized Oct. 1, 1887; but students will be 
received at any time after that date, if they are able to make up the work. 

Subscriptions for the Chautauquan should be sent to Dr. T. L. Flood, 
Meadville, Pa. 

The required books may be ordered of Phillips & Hunt, New York, 
or Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. 

Persons forwarding their names to the Chautauqua office for member- 
ship in the C. L. S. C. may be assured that under no circumstances will 
such names be given to persons outside of the Chautauqua office for any 
use whatsoever. 


*We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral 
influence of this ‘‘ Circle” on your homes. 
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TOUCHING OUR UNITARIAN WORK. 


In daily life it is commonly necessary to consider pre- 
cisely the detail of work, and to mind one’s own particular 
business in it. But none the less, for the regimen of the 
soul, it is needful now and then to take a large view of 
things, and to see that work in its relations to a system in 
which it holds a small, almost unnoticeable part. In fact, 
the mind’s cheer and vigor, and the force of character as 
well, depend greatly on our vital relations with such a sys- 
tem, and our consciousness of them. “The dimensions and 
value of any single man,” says Mr. Froude in his Oceana, 
“depend on the body of which he isa member. As an indi- 
vidual, with his horizon bounded by his personal interests, 
he remains, however high his gifts, but a mean creature. 
His thoughts are small, his aims narrow; he has no com- 
mon concerns or common convictions which bind him to his 
fellows. He lives, he works, he wins a share —small or 
great —of the necessaries or luxuries which circumstances 
throw within his reach, and then he dies and there is an 
end of him. A man, on the other hand, who is more than 
himself, who is part of an institution, who has devoted him- 
self to a cause or is a citizen of an imperial power, expands 
to the scope and fulness of the larger organism; and the 
grander the organization, the larger and more important 
the unit that knows that he belongs to it. His thoughts 
are wider, his interests less selfish, his ambitions ampler 
and nobler. As a granite block is to the atoms of which it 
is composed when disintegrated, so are men in organic com- 
bination to the same men only aggregated together. Each 
particle contracts new qualities, which are created by the 
intimacy of the union.” This is said in reference to that 
“Greater Britain,” for whose common nationality Oceana, 
under the form of narrative of a journey round the world, 
is an eloquent and noble plea. In like spirit, Goethe is 
quoted as saying that all glories of science, literature, and 
art are cheap in comparison with the sense that one belongs 
to a great, proud, and powerful nation,— having in view 
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half-enviously, it is likely, the English nation, triumphant 
at Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

The same thing is just as true regarding the spiritual 
organizations or fellowships among men, which include mul- 
titudes of souls, as it is with the political organizations that 
make great States. Every poorest and most ignorant Cath- 
olic is more and other than he could be else, in a sense that 
he belongs to what is still, to the imagination, the most 
majestic of organizations,— that visible empire of the soul 
which in theory embraces all mankind and every age. On 
the other hand, Unitarianism — which might also be a great 
thing in its way — has been grievously crippled and belittled 
by too narrow an understanding of its proper work. For 
a whole generation or more, it assented to a definition of 
itself, which only covered its protest against certain articles 
— nay, a single article —of the popular creed. Then, as if 
it were not petty enough to be the smallest and feeblest of 
recognized Christian sects, it was once ready, or seemed 
ready, to split to pieces on the rock of the pitiful ques- 
tion, Who has a right to claim the wonderful privilege of 
standing on its narrow platform, in virtue of the hair’s- 
breadth rectitude of his beliefs and disbeliefs? Happily, the 
instinct which demands a larger unity has been stronger 
than the logic that is so sharp at marking lines and boun- 
daries. For, if Unitarianism was to survive the contro- 
versies that gave it birth, it had to be in virtue of bringing 
that platform down to the even level of our common human- 
ity,— setting our foot in a wide place, and owning ourselves 
to be first of all men of our own time, Christians* and Uni- 
tarians afterward. Then we are made aware of a field of 
service wide, specific, and of genuine value to mankind, 
which is given for us to occupy, without the least crowding 
or pushing against anybody else. 

The narrow interpretation of that work was natural 
enough at the start, and had its uses then. It gave inten- 
sity and precision to the movement by which a new force, 
0 One who begins by setting Christianity before truth will go on by preferring 


his own sect to Christianity, and end by loving himself better than either.”—Cole- 
ridge, Table Talk (quoted from memory). 
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at once rational and spi.itual, got itself established in the 
religious world. By some six centuries of division and de- 
bate, the very name and power of religion had come to be 
divorced from the greater part of those thoughts, interests, 
and affections which give sweetness, nobility, strength, and 
beauty to human life. Religion had come to be muffled up 
in a tissue of form and dogma, that hid or disfigured its very 
features, and at length blotted out any dim vision of its 
fulfilment in the life that now is, making it a more and more 
far-away hope or horror of a life to come. A sharing in its 
hope, a rescue from its horror, was staked on arbitrary con- 
ditions of election and redemption, together with an intel- 
lectual acceptance of them; and its effectual working upon 
the life was disguised under a “scheme of salvation,” that 
first concluded all mankind under an equal curse, which 
it then removed, for a slender portion, by the device (gro- 
tesque to the reason and abhorrent to the moral sense) of 
incarnation and infinite sacrifice, as—so to speak —an 
afterthought, by which divine merey might find play 
through a fictitious show of vengeance misnamed justice. 
The theoretic corner-stone of this strange mythology was 
the metaphysical doctrine of a tri-une Deity; hence the 
revolt of reason and conscience against it was naturally 
known as “ Unitarian,” and that task of mental emancipa- 
tion was naturally thought of as its only task. Just as 
naturally, those who see or think they see that this task 
is done for our generation will sometimes even chafe 
against the name which is theirs by honorable heritage, and 
wish that it might be forgotten and the movement it stood 
for merged in wider issues. 

Still further, we have come by a deeper criticism and a 
better historic sense to see that the old controversy turned 
in great part on a sheer misunderstanding. Whatever else 
it is, modern Unitarianism certainly is not, as a set of opin- 
ions, a revival of “ primitive Christianity,” such as we dis- 
cover in an intelligent study of the New Testament. Even 
the doctrine of the Trinity itself—certainly not a New 
Testament doctrine —we find to be not a mere “corrup- 
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tion” of early Christianity, as we had thought it, but a 
development out of conditions and demands of the soul 
fundamentally religious ; nay, to have been of uncontested 
and inestimable value in the religious life of Christendom, 
from its battle with old paganism down to its conflict with 
the latest forms of materialistic science. To a philosophic 
student of opinion, who looks at it with intelligent compre- 
hension and not mere rationalistic criticism, the orthodoxy 
of Athanasius is far nearer our modern thought of the Di- 
vine life in Humanity than was the paganizing logic matched 
against it in the controversies of the fourth century. Thus 
the very ground seems, at first sight, to be cut from under 
the Unitarian. position as it was once held. And this, by 
the very concessions — or, rather, by the deeper thought and 
the broader criticism — of those most loyally pledged to the 
mental emancipation which it signified, who are known as 
Unitarians and nothing else. And, while this process has 
been going on in one direction, there has cqgme about, on 
the other hand, such a broadening and humanizing of the 
orthodox creed, that the middle wall of partition, which 
fifty years ago sundered the two parties into hostile camps, 
has all but crumbled quite away. 

Still, for better or worse, the name remains. It is even 
the order of the day to insist upon it and make much of it, 
instead of disowning it, apologizing for it, or willingly let- 
ting it die. Outwardly and visibly, at least, it means very 
much more, not less, than it did under the stress of the 
Unitarian controversy. The common consciousness covered 
by that name is far more vigorous and self-intelligent. The 
organization it stands for is far broader, stronger, better 
animated by a common purpose, and better understanding 
what that purpose is. What is more to the point, it is not 
opposed, in any sense of bitterness or antagonism, against 
any form of religious opinion, Christian or extra-Christian, 
that is simply and sincerely held anywhere. The contro- 
versial temper and attitude are quite passed by. On the 
other hand, its points of contact and sympathy are so 
many, in so many directions, as to put it in danger of losing 
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form and substance of its own, and finding itself nothing 
but a name,—a “denomination.” We have to ask, again 
and again, what the name stands for; and, when we find 
our answer to that question misunderstood, as it often is, 
we have to say it over again in some new way, if haply we 
may make our meaning a little plainer. 

Here we find ourselves helped by a certain good sense 
among intelligent people of the world, which sees things as 
they are in spite of sectarian limitations and definitions. 
There is in Belgium, for example, a group of earnest, 
thoughtful, and highly cultivated men, devoted to the 
higher levels of study in history, politics, and morals,— the 
best known name among them being that of Laveleye,— 
who are sometimes spoken of as “ Catholic” and sometimes 
as “ Liberal.” One of them, being asked lately what their 
real position is, replied: ““ We were educated as Catholics, 
but have left that behind, and are what we call Liberal 
Protestants, or what you call Unitarians.” And in this he 
spoke the voice of a great body of educated opinion — active 
and potent, found under many names, but clearly recogniz- 
ing community of aim and substance —in every country 
that shares the life of our common civilization. 

Now that answer gives us exactly the point of view we 
want. Itis totally regardless of those controversies among 
Protestant sects, out of which the name originally grew. It 
simply takes in the situation in a broad way. There, on 
one side, is a vast institution, secular, world-wide or nearly 
so, which a thousand years ago was, in the most civilized 
and powerful group of nations then existing, the one great 
factor in all the higher life of humanity,— religious, moral, 
intellectual, artistic, political, and social. That institution 
we know as the Catholic Church. It is sometimes spoken 
of, still more significantly, as the Catholic Empire of the 
Middle Age. The lead in politics, in social life, in art, in 
intellect, in large ranges of morals and religion, has been for 
some six centuries slowly slipping out of its hands; yet, in 
the last two mentioned, it is incomparably the strongest 
single force that exists to-day, and, after the agonies of the 

9 
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period of revolution we are now passing through, it confi- 
dently claims the great future of humanity for its inherit- 
ance. Here, on the other side, is the emancipated modern 
world,— having at its command the wholly modern forces of 
Natural Science, with the philosophic conceptions, and the 
enormous mechanical agencies constructive and destructive, 
that have grown out of it. Along with it we find a chaos of 
mutually conflicting and revolutionary opinion, much of it 
with tendencies in the highest degree perilous to social 
order and rebellious to control. The relaxing of those strong 
bonds of authority which controlled them in the past leaves 
a void in our modern civilization, and gives the hopefullest 
of men some deep anxieties in prospect of the future. The 
labor-battle, anarchistic and revolutionary theories of social 
life, the loosening of moral restraints among men of business, 
the intoxicating chase of mere pleasure among great classes, 
the rising tide of crime,—all these are symptoms of what 
we may call the spiritual need, the spiritual disease, of our 
time. 

Mental peace on one side, social security and welfare on 
the other, thus seem staked on the accepting of some intel- 
lectual and moral Authority, which will speak as imperiously 
to men’s conscience now as did the ecclesiastical authority of 
a thousand yearsago. To lay the foundations of such author- 
ity is always the real business of Religion. If an astronomer, 
whose particular duty is to note with microscopic accuracy 
the passage of certain stars across his meridian spider-thread, 
may well lift his thought sometimes to the grandeur of those 
celestial motions he is helping to record, and if such lifts of 
thought do something to brighten the dull obscurity of his 
daily task, surely he who works directly for the highest life 
of mankind should accustom himself to look at his own task 
in that large way. Small as his share in it may be, it does 
him good to think of that great host, under every name, he 
shares it with,— good, such as the humblest in the company 
of the first disciples must have taken into his heart, when he 
thought of that coming Kingdom which he was doing his 
little share to establish, even as each green leaf helps build 
up the glory of a mighty forest. 
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At the start, our Unitarian work was comparatively pre- 
cise and narrow: it was to emancipate a particular class of 
minds from the bondage of a particular order of opinion. 
The soul of Christianity was to be released from ecclesiasti- 
cal spells, so as to share the larger life of modern thought; 
the conscience was to be discharged from bondage to the 
letter, that it might be free to a nobler service in the spirit; 
a key was to be found, that would unlock those castle-gates 
of the Giant Despair, which the old theology had come to 
be to many, who pined and sickened in its gloom. Needful 
as it was, the task was a plain and simple one, if that were 
all. It demanded only an outfit of mental honesty, some 
courage of opinion, and a fair amount of learning and criti- 
cal skill. It was a task, too, that could be done once for all : 
to follow was easy, when the pioneers of liberal thought had 
once shown the way. It may almost be said to have come 
to an end, so far as we are concerned, with the debates of 
fifty years ago,—so little has been done since to alter the 
relations and proportions of religious parties among us. 
What has been done since has been to open out the ranges 
in which the new theology should be free to walk, and define 
the field where the real work of Christianity has to be ful- 
filled under the new conditions. Unitarianism merely as an 
opinion is of little worth or interest to anybody. Unitarian- 
ism as a faith may be —if found worthy of so high a des- 
tiny —at the very heart of the most vital movement of our 
time, and foremost in the best service that man can do for 
man. 

In a general way, the “liberal movement” we are allied 
with is as wide as the entire field of modern thought and 
life. But it is necessary to be more specific: non omnia pos- 
sumus omnes! It is part our necessity, part our choice, on 
what spot in that wide field we shall stand ; only we should 
understand that it is a field of service. in which each of us 
has his own set task. There is one view of it, in particular, 
which has interested us, and may help bring into clearer 
bearing some of the points already touched on. It may be 
described in some such way as this. 
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If one were to undertake a pilgrimage having in view to 
survey, geographically, those points in the field which have 
the nearest interest to us spiritually, and study the features 
of them in live examples, it would wonderfully widen and 
quicken his sense of that larger fellowship. Beginning 
farthest away in time and distance, he would find in eastern 
Hungary a Unitarian community standing fast now the 
three hundred and twentieth year in its constitutional 
liberties as an integral part of that ancient kingdom; rep- 
resenting in its history the heroie side of a rational faith 
in a measure that without that example might have been 
deemed impossible ; compact in organization, energetic in 
discipline, steady in its inestimable public service to the 
cause of general education and intelligent piety ; austerely 
strict in the plain virtues of a rural community, while 
in the front ranks of a proud and valiant race that has again 
and again made the frontier guard of Christian civilization 
in Europe; bound to us by peculiar ties of political sympa- 
thy ; grateful for recognition found here in an hour of trial 
when all Europe was either openly hostile or neutrally cold 
and deaf; eager to claim and welcome every token that 
comes from across the far ocean, of fellowship in our com- 
mon faith: we have surely the strongest interest to cherish 
whatever ties unite us with our Unitarian brethren of Tran- 
sylvania, and especially with that group of representative 
men among them, to whom our own has become a second 
mother tongue. Coming westward, he would find the pro- 
digious wealth of cultivated thought in Germany in near 
affiliation, more or less openly declared, with the order of 
intelligence known among us as “ Reason in Religion,” and 
with the movement in theology we ourselves represent, — 
Bremen on the north and Munich on the south having each 
its intellectual group in close sympathy with ourselves; 
while Zurich, Basel, Geneva, and Milan, associated each 
with some of the most heroic or most tragic scenes of Chris- 
tian history, hold out each a. signal to show the way of a 
-widening fellowship in liberal Christianity. The same word 
of rational faith is repeated amid the roar of great Paris, pa- 
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tiently and persistently, speaking in memory of the valiant 
Protestantism whose life was so nearly crushed out in France 
two centuries ago;* while much of the most luminous, 
scholarly, and instructive liberal criticism of recent years 
has come from the theologians of the Netherlands, both 
Dutch and Belgian. Our close and frequent interchange 
with our friends in England, together with the many near 
and grateful personal ties that have grown out of it, have 
the less need to be recounted,— unless it be to deepen the 
sympathy that comes from our sharing in common so many 
wants, anxieties, and tasks of special moment, whether in 
the religious, political, or social life. Certainly there is no 
nobler thing in our Unitarian work of to-day than thus to 
enlarge our understanding of the greater field in which the 
name is honorably known, and so knit in one strong web 
the common life that is found in these widely scattered 
members. 

It will not hurt us, either, to cultivate in this way a little 
decent self-respect. An esteemed contemporary has deigned, 
of late, to speak of “the Unitarians, a small fellowship 
which hesitates to call itself Christian, and with whom 
nobody proposes to unite.” | This flattering opinion should 
at least serve to comfort those of us who have been anxious 
to fortify our platform against too sudden a rush of volun- 
teers! But it serves, too, to show the pitiful aspect we 
present, in asserting too solicitously our place among the 
disdainful sects of Protestantism. The “evangelical” plat- 
form, appended under the words above quoted, is framed 
so as expressly to shut off any pretension of ours to count 
among the “Christian” sects, or to have even the remotest 
outpost assigned us in the united front they present to 
Rome. Certainly, we do not hold the name Christian by 
their leave or at their discretion. But their disparaging 
words may help us understand that we hold it by a differ- 
ent tenure and in another sense. It is our business to show, 


personal representative of the highest religious authority recognized in the era of the 
Reformation amongst the Huguenots. 


+ The Independent, quoted_in the New York Evening Post. 
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in our own way, that the tenure is good and the sense is 
right in which we claim it. 

A long perspective sometimes helps put a thing in its 
proper shape. A friend, writing to us lately of a recent visit 
in Japan, said in substance this: that, while the Japanese 
people desire to fall in line with Christian nations, and 
eagerly receive the intellectual fruits of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the work of Protestant missionaries among them, so 
far, is of no effect. Their old faiths, whether the Shinto 
ancestor-worship or the newer Buddhism, have shrunk to 
sterile husks; at the same time, a delight in beautiful forms, 
—like that of the French without its sensuality and coarse- 
ness,— with the curious likeness which Father Huc noticed 
long ago between the Buddhistic and the Romish rites, 
makes it likely that the common people will accept Chris- 
tianity under the forms of Romanism. But the educated 
classes, who are leaders of the movement to welcome our 
western civilization, will accept Christianity, if at all, ina 
purely rational understanding of it, and void of all super- 
natural dogma. And this, he considered, makes to-day our 
golden opportunity in Japan. We hope, in a month or two, 
to give the facts of the case, and the reasons of his judg- 
ment, in more detail. Meantime, as it is our latest denomi- 
national act to put that judgment to the proof, and as we 
hope within not many weeks to have an intelligent and 
accomplished envoy of our own upon the spot, it is relevant 
for us to bethink ourselves what it really is, that our Uni- 
tarian work stands for. 

In answer to that question, we have not to say over again 
what has been said so many times already, “and on the 
whole so well said,” by other pens and tongues. We have 
only to reaffirm that the part is precise and distinct which 
we have to take in a service that is as broad as all the spir- 
itual needs of our modern life. We have to bear in mind, 
besides, that here in America, where perhaps of all the 
world a rational Christianity stands strongest on its feet, a 
political and social problem —to say nothing of the purely 
theological —is working out, in which it is the part of every 
good citizen, every faithful Christian, to lend a hand. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


DOROTHY L. DIX. 


There died lately in the State of New Jersey, at the age of 
eighty-five, a woman dear in the personal memory of many among 
us, whose character and public service were so remarkable as to 
demand from us a word of commemoration,— the more, since her 
life and labor were in a very special sense the fruit of that 
gospel which we are especially commissioned and privileged to 
exhibit. We have not the material at hand to give even a brief 
outline of her career that should be at all complete, but copy, 
instead, from a letter written by a friend of hers, of many years, 
bearing personal testimony to a few points only:— 


“T first had acquaintance of Miss Dix,” says our correspondent, 
“through a very dear friend, Mrs. Samuel Torrey, of Boston, who was 
herself one of the rare and beautiful fruits of the immediate school of 
Dr. Channing. It was in the year 1840, when Miss Dix had lately 
returned from a long absence in Europe, to which she was forced, some 
six years before, by what we should now call nervous prostration, at the 
age of thirty-two. As I was told afterwards, she had undertaken when 
quite young, and in order to help her brother to a college education, the 
charge of a school for girls, which she conducted for several years with 
great success, and with such energy of will that once, when confined five 
months to a couch by what threatened to be a life-long lameness, she did 
not intermit a single exercise. I was told also that, being relieved from 
the need of this charge by the receipt of a modest inheritance, she 
resolved — consulting with her pastor, Dr. Gannett — that the freedom it 
gave should be consecrated to the highest Christian service she might be 
capable of. I was also acquainted, then or before, with two or three 
early publications of hers,— Evenings in Boston, a child’s book, which I 
remember best from its vivacious account of Cuba; a little pocket man- 
ual of devotions; and The Garland of Flora (Boston and London, 1829), 
a thin octavo, made up of selections, chiefly poetical, ranged under the 
names of favorite flowers. All were anonymous. In Europe, she had 
made a special study of philanthropy, and gave her first attention, on 
her return, to hospitals and prisons. She designed to undertake religious 
instruction in the State prison at Charlestown, but was prevented (as I 
understood) by the sectarian prejudice of the chaplain. For about a 
year she took this charge in the jail at East Cambridge, where some of 
us then in the Divinity School used to meet her on Sunday mornings. 
From this she exteuded her visits of inspection through the jails and 
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almshouses of Massachusetts, publishing, within a year or two, a remark- 
able and startling report of the condition in which she found them. 
Perhaps it isnot unbecoming to say that during this time of early 
acquaintance I enjoyed through her kindness my slight and only inter- 
course with Dr. Channing, in whose home she was always a welcome 
visitor. 

“I think it was owing to a good deal of local hostility and prejudice 
caused by the unwelcome exposures just mentioned, as well as to her 
growing sense of the need, that she next undertook the great task of 
exploring the condition of prisons and hospitals throughout the country, 
which task she accomplished with such extraordinary energy and suc- 
cess that, as she told me some years later, she had been the means of 
founding hospitals for the insane by personal appeal to the legislatures 
in twenty-four of the States. At this time I was making pretty free 
use of the privileges generously given by the Congress Library in Wash- 
ington, and sometimes met her there, in conference with the Congres- 
sional committee appointed to consider her scheme of a grant of public 
lands, ten million acres, for a great national hospital—_a scheme 
defeated, I think, by the veto of President Polk. She spoke, in particular, 
of the courteous and generous reception she had found throughout the 
South, and bitterly deplored the sectional bitterness that was already 
putting difficulties in the way of her work. One anecdote she told me 
is very interesting. She was travelling in a stage-coach by night in 
Tennessee, when the coach was stopped and the passengers robbed by a 
highwayman. After giving up her purse, she addressed the robber: 
‘My friend,’ she began, ‘is not this a bad business for you to be 
engaged in?’— when the man interrupted her: ‘That voice! I know 
that voice: I have seen you somewhere.’ It proved that he had been 
a convict in (I think) an Indiana penitentiary, where she had talked and 
pleaded with the prisoners. He was greatly affected by the meeting, 
and returned his plunder with much contrition, accepting (if my 
memory is correct) a moderate gift, with the promise to lead a better life. 

“Tt was inevitable that her service should be offered and eagerly 
accepted, when hospital work had to be organized on a great scale during 
the Civil War. The wonderful work of Florence Nightingale, six years 
earlier, was in everybody's mind; and the names were often spoken 
or thought of together then. I met her in the summer of 1861 in 
Washington, where she was for years the guest of our dear and noble- 
hearted friend, Mrs. Walter R. Johnson, who in great old age survives 
her. The agitation and nervous depression she suffered under at this 
time (it was just after the disaster of Bull Run) seemed almost to 
disable her for so terrible a service; but we often heard of her during 
those weary years, and the records of the Sanitary Commission contain 
the honorable story of her labors. Since the war, I have heard of her 
mostly as an invalid seeking rest, and know less than I wish I did what 
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her eager and willing mind found yet to do. I often recall the words 
she said to me once in coming out of church, where it is likely that 
something in the service had suggested them. They were a sort of 
protest against the notion of religion as a matter of emotional excite- 
ment, and betrayed, too, a consciousness that her own task had been 
exceptional and peculiar: ‘I am no enthusiast; what I have done is 
only from a determined will, and because,’ said she, ‘J think it is my 
duty.’ ” 
ON A POSSIBLE FUNCTION OF “ MONOPOLIES.” 


We have never been among those who regard with pure horror 
those great accumulations of wealth misnamed “monopolies,” 
such, for example, as those of the great moneyed corporations of 
this country. It is right, no doubt, to watch and guard them 
with some jealousy: that is the business of statesmen and econo- 
mists. But from our point of view it is even more serviceable 
to look at them dispassionately, as social phenomena, and under- 
stand, if we can, the reasons that appear to make them inevi- 
table under our present conditions of society, and the possible 
uses of them. When we have got at these, perhaps we shall see 
better how they should be regulated and controlled. 

To illustrate: we were speaking the other day with a friend 
of large experience in professional life, and the following in- 
stance occurred. A man who less than thirty years ago, at the 
age of twenty-eight, was a book-keeper at a salary of six hun- 
dred dollars, has now a fortune reckoned at from fifty to seventy- 
five millions of dollars, and a probable income of at least five 
millions. By what stroke of luck or skill this amazing accumu- 
lation came about did not appear, except that it was in connec- 
tion with one of the great moneyed corporations referred to. 
The question of real interest is, What is actually done with that 
prodigious income falling into one pair of hands? Allow for 
every extravagance of personal luxury, and it is hardly likely 
that one-tenth, probably not one-fiftieth of it, can be accounted 
for. All the remainder must “seek investment”; that is, must 
be spent in the employment of labor and the carrying forward 
of industrial enterprises, with the twofold direct effect of 
raising the rate of wages and lowering the rate of interest. For 
there is no such thing, in our state of society, as a scale of per- 
sonal expenditure like that which is stripping the people of 
Egypt and Turkey for the luxury of their rulers, or that which 
the King of Siam is exhibiting to his guests to-day. The bulk 

10 
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of it must go, at any rate, to widening out the field of business 
enterprise and distributing wealth among a greater number of 
hands. 

Suppose all that income, or the great mass of it, to be paid 
out in increased wages, or “ profit-sharing,” it would add unspeak- 
ably, no doubt, to the present comfort of the laboring class, 
and in a stationary condition of society —which (other things 
equal) is best for general morals and happiness — would (unless 
checked by the encouragement it should give to extravagance 
and vice) create such possibilities of universal prosperity as have 
hardly yet been dreamed of. But it would practically put a stop 
to that rapid expansion which is just now our best security 
against the future. As long as ten or twenty thousand laborers 
are thrown, empty-handed, upon our shores in a single week, by 
the enormous tide of immigration, we cannot even conjecture a 
way in which that great industrial army could be set to work, or 
kept from outright starvation, except by those gathering accumu- 
lations of wealth, against which we hear so much ignorant and 
passionate outcry. “Monopoly,” in this sense of it, is not only 
the great conservative force of society, but it makes the only 
condition under which our industrial system can exist. And 
that means the actual survival of a larger percentage of our ex- 
isting population than we are apt to think. 

Moreover, this necessary power could neither exist nor be 
effectively used if it were diffused by what seems to us a theo- 
retically just law of distribution. We asked a successful and 
experienced man of business the other day if he had ever known 
anything done successfully except by the control and authority of 
one mind. He promptly answered no, and proceeded to enforce 
it by some examples out of his own experience. Popular gov- 
ernment is very necessary for its negative or defensive uses; and 
also for the support it gives to the civil power by great waves 
of enthusiasm, as we found it in our civil war. But that war 
taught us, at heavy cost, that when anything is to be effectively 
done, it must be done by the one-man power. So Mr. Froude, 
in his Oceana, makes the navy the true bond of political union 
between England and her colonies, because, without despotic 
authority in her master, a ship will go to the bottom in the first 
storm. “Nothing is so bad for an army as a bad general, except 
two good ones,” is a saying of Napoleon’s — who ought to know. 
And democratic control— that is, co-operation logically carried 
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out — would most likely ruin the most prosperous business enter- 
prise of any intricacy in a month. 

Now there are certain great public interests which a govern- 
ment so popular as ours is singularly futile and helpless to 
protect: those, in particular, on which the remote prosperity of 
the nation must depend. For the present, certain indispensable 
functions of government are consequently turned over to, or as- 
sumed by, the great moneyed corporations; and, for the present, 
there does not appear any other power to which they can be 
trusted. For example, there is no one among them, perhaps, just 
now more obnoxious to popular prejudice than the “Standard 
Oil” monopoly. That its policy is either wise or just need not 
be claimed: certainly, it makes no pretence of being generous. 
But it is, in fact, trustee for the public of a treasure incalcu- 
lable in amount, yet of peculiar uncertainty and hazard. It has 
thus the revenues of a prince, and the obligations of a prince. 
Prof. Lesley is quoted as having lately said that the oil-supply 
cannot be relied on to last more than twenty years at farthest: 
reckless competition, with the hazards of conflagration and waste, 
might well cut it down to a good deal less. The prodigious 
monopoly which controls it has already put a check to waste by 
making it practically impossible to force new supplies upon the 
market, setting the price of certain crude oils as low as fifteen 
cents a barrel. Casting about for a field to employ its vast reve- 
nues, it already owns roads, factories, and mines, to the doubtful 
benefit of the public — but, no doubt, much more to that benefit 
than if the public itself should own them. And there is in par- 
ticular one great interest, of transcendent importance to the 
future,— the protection of our forests,—scandalously negiected 
or ineffectively handled by our popular legislatures, for which 
there seems, we may say, almost no hope, unless it shall be taken 
in hand by this or some other gigantic “monopoly,” able to cope 
with its magnitude, controlled by the consistent policy, the busi- 
ness sagacity, and the practical skill needed to discharge a ser- 
vice for which no popular legislature as yet has given proof of 
either brains or will. 

We have lately seen it charged against Comte, that he would 
have the world governed by parliaments of scientific men. His 
weakness was just the opposite; namely, a needless and excessive 
scorn of legislatures as necessarily corrupt, and bidding men of 
thought keep quite out of the sphere of practical politics: they 
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can do much, he says, to improve the existing order, but “on 
condition of always respecting it.” A “pedantocracy” (as he 
called it) he abhorred, quite as much as any of his critics. The 
actual power in the State, he held, must go more and more into 
the hands of what we are accustomed to call “captains of in- 
dustry,” —men trained in business skill, and capable of business 
enterprise and organization. He was dreamy and sanguine in 
supposing that in an industrial era political methods are of small 
account. But he was probably right so far as this,— that there 
are ranges of practical and wide-reaching power, such as we have 
indicated, which belong properly not to governments to admin- 
ister, but to those who handle in their own hands the actual tools 
of power, which are wealth and its resources. Not pedantocracy, 
which is the rule of theorists; not plutocracy, which is the rule of 
wealth in its own interest and right; but the administration of 
trained and capable men, stewards of great wealth, whom the 
public must hold strictly to account for their use of it. 


AN AMBIGUOUS FELLOWSHIP. 


Our attention has been called by a highly valued correspond- 
ent, one of our faithful and beloved workers in both religious and 
charitable organization, to an ambiguity in the phrase “religious 
fellowship” as used editorially in this Review (page 55) in speak- 
ing of our Western opportunity. We had thought to guard 
against such ambiguity by adding the words “ with all which that 
name may imply.” Certainly, we had not in view that general 
human fellowship, which includes the good, and even the bad, of 
every name; but that which is recognized by working harmo- 
niously in the lines of a common organization, and consenting to 
bear a common name. So that it is, as we understand, in the 
stricter of the two senses which he points out in that word, that 
we have used it in this connection. And, with this understand- 
ing, we are quite ready to reaffirm our objection to the defining 
of its terms by verbal and formal declarations. Our objection is 
partly on principle, since (as has often been pointed out) there 
are hardly any terms that can be framed which an ingenious cas- 
uist cannot interpret to mean anything he will— witness the 
Andover creed and the Thirty-nine Articles; but even more in 
practice, since it continually appears that almost any terms that 
can be framed will be sure to put a stumbling-block in the way 
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of some sensitive conscience or scrupulous understanding — 
which are surely the last that should be alienated and discour- 
aged. It has not occurred to us to object, for our own part, to 
any of the declarations of faith or purpose that have been offered : 
let them be made ten times as strong, and we would cheerfully 
sign them with both hands, if that were all. But we do very 
seriously regret and (so far as we have a right) protest against a 
drawing of lines anywhere, in such a way as to put such men as 
Allen and Sunderland on one side, Jones and Hosmer on the 
other. And, instead of magnifying the difference that has threat- 
ened this unhappy result, it has been our aim studiously to be- 
little it, and do our part to make it look now as it will certainly 
look ten years hence,—a difference so slight, practically, as to 
make the strife of tongues about it almost unbelievable. 

With “the Western issue,” as such, we have never had any- 
thing to do, and have scrupulously avoided taking any part in it. 
Our own position may, for all we know, be in one main point 
identical with that taken by the Western Conference; which has, 
however, contrary to our judgment, insisted (as it had a clear 
right to do) on its own form of declaration. But that is the affair 


of the Conference, not ours; and we are not conscious of a shade 
of weakening, in respect of cordial sympathy, with any true 
worker in the Conference or out of it. We ask pardon for even 
seeming to hint at any possible sundering of “fellowship” among 
them. But a possible error should certainly be acknowledged, 
and our correspondent’s letter will speak for itself :— 


In your article, you say that “the. question was in effect this: 
whether the conditions of fellowship should be formally declared to be, 
or at least to include, the profession of Christianity and Theism, with 
the implied obligation of worship and faith in immortality; or whether 
(these being assumed as ‘the things most commonly believed to-day 
among us”) the fact of religious fellowship, with all which that name 
may imply, should be determined absolutely and only by the free choice 
and the moral affinities or worthiness of whoever may desire to join it.” 

Such a statement stretches the meaning of the word “ fellowship ” 
to include an unusual sense, and implies that Mr. Gannett’s opponents 
would require a “profession” of Christian theism from all who claim to 
be Unitarians. The expression “with all which that name may imply” 
seems to intimate that “fellowship” among Unitarians involves a “ full 
right to our common name.” But this is the very point really at issue. 


Both sides grant the “fellowship”: they differ about the “right to our 
common name.” 
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(1) The word “fellowship ” is popularly used by Unitarians to mean 
the cordial welcome which we always offer to all earnest people who are 
drawn to us by any degree of ethical or spiritual sympathy. Other de- 
nominations have been wont to say, “ You must profess our creed, or we 
do not want your company; and, indeed, we are strongly inclined to 
think that heretics are accursed of God and destined to the burning 
pit.” We Unitarians have said, on the contrary: “God loves and blesses 
every earnest purpose, no matter how faint and benighted it may be, 
and therefore we must love and welcome all who show an earnest pur- 
pose, no matter how faint and benighted. Buddhists or Atheists, 
Parsees or Catholics, we give them all our Unitarian fellowship.” 

It has been urged that the question might be stated unequivocally 
and fairly thus: “What does the Conference exist for? What is its 
purpose? Is its purpose religious or only ethical? Are we ready to 
take the ground that Unitarian pulpits should be opened as freely to 
honest and pure atheists as to believers in God and immortality?” In- 
asmuch as the word [fellowship] is equivocal and misleading, why not 
drop the word, and use some phrase which would be unequivocal, such 
as “the right of a non-theist preacher to claim the Unitarian name,” or 
“whether ethicism may as justly claim to be true Unitarianism as lib- 
eral Christian theism may”? This persistent misstatement has been 
steadily protested against for more than a year. It is the only cause of 
whatever “acrimony” you may have observed. And it must be dis- 
tinctly corrected before any progress can be made in a fair discussion. 
Let me briefly add that you are mistaken in supposing that anybody 
would ask a “profession” of Christianity from any Unitarian preacher. 
No one proposes to change the long-established Unitarian custom of 
letting every minister judge for himself whether he can honestly work 
in sympathy with the historic aim and purpose of Unitarianism. 

(2) You imply that somebody would require a “ profession ” of Chris- 
tianity from all Unitarians. But, on the other hand, Mr. Sunderland 
has said, ‘The whole matter would solve itself, if our churches and our 
denomination stood distinctly on a basis of Christian theism” ; that is, 
it would be left wholly to every preacher's own judgment and con- 
science whether he could fairly call himself a preacher of Unitarianism. 
No one proposes to take the responsibility of deciding this question for 
another: * every one must decide for himself. Let it be first distinctly 
understood that organized Unitarianism “ stands for,” and “ aims to pro- 
mote,” “pure Christianity,” as the by-law of the American Unitarian 
Association Constitution affirms; and then every minister is just as 
much at liberty to decide for himself how far he can work with organ- 
ized Unitarianism, or take its name, without ever having to make any 








* The error doubtless arose from observing in “ The Issue in the West” a list 
of persons whom the writer was apparently desirous to exclude by some formal 
test.— Ep. 
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“ profession,” as he is now to decide whether he sympathizes with the 
“truth, righteousness, and love” purpose of the Western Conference. 
(3) Let me add that I cannot see what possible connection there is 
between this question of our Unitarian “objects” and the question of 
“our Western opportunity ” in the North-west, as you describe it, where 
whole communities have dropped away from the orthodox churches and 
“will have nothing to do with an ‘ aggressively ’ Christian Church,” even 
being repelled by the Christian name. This latter is a question of wise 
and right dealing with the Jaity, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the question whether the denominational aim and purpose shall be 
simply and only a high ethics, or shall include also that highest type of 
character and life, religious as well as ethical, which is set forth ir the 
ministry of Jesus. A minister who goes among these people need not 
call himself a Christian and need not preach “Christianity” by that 
name. Realities are alone important, no matter by what names called; 
and a Unitarian preacher is doing his duty faithfully, when he sets be- 
fore his hearers that ideal of character and life which Channing and 
most Unitarians since have called Christian. The only difference would 
be on the question whether a man who openly disclaims belief in God 
and immortality and yet asks for some kind of commission as a preacher 
of Unitarianism, should be so commissioned and sent to these people. 
Your correspondent says (p. 59) that such instances as he mentions 
of prejudice against the Christian name “show the folly of attempting 
to force the denomination to define itself” But is it not unfair to imply 
that [any of us] wish “the denomination to define itself’? A mere 
expression of sympathy with the Christian ideal and aim is not a “ defi- 
nition” in the usual sense of the word; and, certainly, this sympathy is 
not “folly,” for it need not in the least embarrass the work of a minister 
among any laity. The gulf between setting before us a general aim and 
purpose and, on the other hand, undertaking to define that aim and pur- 
pose or anything else with any authoritative and final form of words is 
so wide a gulf that any Unitarian minister* ought to be able to see it. 


P. S.— In the August Review you quote from Mr. Chadwick’s remarks 
in London the statement that “the Western issue” is simply “ whether 
fellowship shall be limited by a credal test.” But this way of stating 
the question has been steadily protested against by those who withdrew 
from the Western Conference a year ago: to them it seems an equivocal 
statement, which, in the inevitable popular impression it makes, is 
grossly unjust. 


There are two points in this communication, as to which, stand- 
ing outside the field of debate, we do not find ourselves quite in 
line with our correspondent’s view. The first is the distinction, 


* Our correspondent was a layman.— Ep. 
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on which he lays much stress, between preacher and layman in 
the matter of religious fellowship, which appears to us practi- 
cally of no effect; since, if we understand him rightly, a layman 
may claim fellowship without assent to any formal conditions, 
while a congregation of such laymen may call itself by what 
corporate name it will, and have whom it will for its minister, 
and there is no authority anywhere to bar out him or them, if 
they should claim the name Unitarian. The true defence against 
what might easily grow (as he suggests) to a scandalous abuse 
is that ordinary good sense in a religious body demands that its 
minister should be, distinctively, “a man of faith”; and to this 
practical good sense we must look, not to formal tests, for what- 
ever protection may be needed. 

The second point is the danger that appears to be hinted at, 
lest non-religious bodies, “ secularist,” “ethical-culturist,” or what 
not, should claim the Unitarian name, sympathy, or funds. That 
this is a real danger we by no means deny, but for ourselves we 
are unable to see or suspect the smallest ground for it. The 
“ ethical culture” movement, for example, which we regard with 
deep interest and respect, and from which it is probable that we 
have a good deal to learn, appears to us to have an objective 
point wholly different from ours, and not in the least danger of 
being confounded with it; nor have we ever known of the small- 
est leaning or desire, in those who have part in it, towards co-op- 
erate association with us. We should as soon think of protect- 
ing ourselves, by tests and declarations, against being con- 
founded with a Prohibition League. The tree is known by its 
fruit. Unitarianism is a definite organized movement, with ante- 
cedents, history, and present tendencies of its own. These can- 
not be mistaken for any other, and are not specially attractive 
to those already embarked in any other. We should be glad, 
for our part, that its aim and purpose should be set forth, as 
plainly as may be, in any shape, however formal, that would 
rally the spontaneous consent of all classes of minds among us. 
But no such declaration of aim and purpose has yet been pro- 
posed, which did not encounter the dissent of some of our most 
valued fellow-workers. As it is, its defence must be in the 
healthy vigor of its own life, which will throw off spontaneously 
whatever cramps or perverts its own proper energy. At least, if 
this does not protect it, nothing else will. 

The true work of Unitarianism, as we have constantly endeav- 
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ored to set it forth, is in the strictest sense a religious, a con- 
structive, a positive, a humanitarian, a Christian work. Its busi- 
ness is not to be standing on the defensive, but with tool and 
weapon to go forth to the doing of that work. And, in further 
testimony of “our Western opportunity” in it, we copy here 
from a letter received two or three days ago from a correspond- 
ent in the State of Missouri, residing on soil untouched as yet by 
the “ Liberal ” ploughshare : — 


I read with much interest your article written at Ames [“ Our West- 
ern Opportunity”). There is certainly ample room even here for mis- 
sionary work. The bonds of the old faith are loose, or falling away from 
growing minds. The younger men have no sympathy with any of the 
creeds. They attend church in a perfunctory way, because it is respect- 
able and the powers that be are ordained of the church, at least indi- 
directly, and still more, perhaps, because they have no idea whither the 
current would carry them if once they pulled up the old anchors, igno- 
rant that they are really so elastic! They know their present state is 
unworthy torpor, but most of theni dread the awakening. For many 
such The Kernel and the Husk* might prove an excelleot stimulant, 
though not compounded, mayhap, after the most approved formula. I 
sometimes think a Unitarian evangelist, big of heart and of brain (to 
adapt Chaucer), might call to his support half the intelligence and “char- 
acter” of this place. Aller Anfang ist schwer, say the Germans, though. 
Your picture of the West almost made me regret that I was, like Dante, 


“ Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita.” 


We are heartily in accord with our correspondent in that 
which he desires to bring about,— namely, a high standard of 
religious faith and character in our churches; and we should be 
much shocked to be understood as offering any encouragement 
to looseness of living or looseness of belief. But such is the 
infelicity of human speech, that the moment we try to formulate 
this desire in words we are sure to invite misunderstanding and 
alienation. We quite agree with him in his objection to the 
expression “credal test”; it is (in the words of Polonius) “a 
vile phrase, an ill phrase,” which for ourselves we should not 
use in any event. We supposed it, however, to be used in a 
sense that has been sufficiently explained ; i.¢., a test which ex- 
presses or implies some form of doctrinal statement as a condi- 
tion of fellowship. If the words mean more than this, they 
certainly should not have been used at all. If our friends do not 


*See this Review for May, 1887, p. 481. 
ll 
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mean so much as this, then the “issue,” as most of us have un- 
derstood it, vanishes, to our own great comfort and relief, and 
doubtless) to that of all our brethren. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The next meeting of this association of ministers for the pro- 
motion of the intellectual life of its members will be held at 
Princeton, Mass., September 27-29. The opening sermon will 
be delivered by Rev. Francis Tiffany. Essays will be given by 
Rev. T. R. Slicer on “The Study of Church History for its 
own Sake,” by Rev. J. H. Allen on “Canon Law as a Factor in 
Christian Civilization,” by Rev. E. H. Hall on “How far can our 
Liberal Theology be drawn from the New Testament?” by Prof. 
J. H. Thayer on “ What Documents of the New Testament are in 
Evidence as to the Earliest Christian Faith?” by Prof. C. C. Ev- 
erett on “The Ultimate Facts in Ethics,” by Prof. D. G. Lyon on 
“The Bearing of Assyriology upon the Old Testament,” by Rev. 
C. F. Dole on “An Experiment in Ethics,” and by Rev. J. C. 
Learned on “Capitalism and Communism.” This attractive pro- 
gramme will bring together at Princeton, we trust, a large com- 
pany of the clergy bent on clear ideas as one of their chief 
ambitions. The details concerning the order of meetings and 
travelling and hotel expenses will be published soon in the Chris- 
tian Register. Clergymen of all denominations have always been 
heartily welcomed to these meetings. 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


Among the best hymns of recent date which are now in com- 
mon and inspiring use in our Unitarian churches is a favorite one 
beginning 

“Send down thy truth, O God! 
Too long the shadows frown.” 


It bears the name, which to most can be but a name, of E. R. Sill. 
But it was one of the first poems— how rarely does a hymn 
deserve to be called a poem! — of a singularly mature and refined 
intelligence, whose subsequent verses have been a pure delight 
to the few that have had the good fortune to know them. He 
was for a time a student in the Harvard Divinity School; and, 
if we are not mistaken, the hymn just noted was written for 
a friend’s graduation. He did not himself complete his course 
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a C ambridge. Literature called him to its ministry; and, after 
a time, he became Professor of English in the University of Cali- 
fornia, where his service was faithful and but too absorbing. He 
cared nothing for fame, and wrote infrequently, so that his 
memorial, now that he is gone, is but a booklet or two of verse 
and a few essays in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere, some of 
them under the name of Andrew Hedbrooke. But Miss Phelps 
is just in saying that the Venus of Milo, and Other Poems, “ con- 
tains some of the most delicate, most finished, and most musical 
poetic work that this country has produced.” Knowing Mr. 
Sill by report, we once applied to him by letter for a copy of 
this book, in order to speak of it through the columns of the 
Christian Register. The volume came soon, but with it a re- 
quest, which could not be gainsaid, that it might not be spoken 
of in print. Such was the modesty of the man, who was himself 
“a true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
and honorablest things, not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities” without having “in himself the 
experience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy.” 
We trust that his poems and essays will yet be gathered in a 


becoming volume. Let these two poems here stand in memory 
of him, a worthy follower of “great Emerson” in verse and in 
life : — 


To the mother of the world, 

Not for help or light or grace, 
Basely I for comfort came ; 

And I brought my craven fears, 
Late amends of useless tears, 
Brought my stumbling feet so lame, 
Hopes with weary pinions furled, 
Every longing unattained, 

All my love with self-love stained,— 
Told them to her grave, mild face. 


And the mother of the world 

Spake and answered unto me, 

In the brook that past me purled ; 

In the bluebird’s heavenly hue, 

When beyond his downward swerve 
Up he glanced, a sweep of blue ; 

In the sunshine’s shifting spray, 
Drifted in beneath the tree 

Where I sheltered, lest its flood 

There outside should drown my blood ; 
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In the cloud-pearl’s melting curve ; 
In the little odorous thrill 
Trembling from each blossom-bell ; 
In the silence of the sky, 

And the thoughts that from it fell, 
Floating as a snowflake will,— 

So the mother answered me. 


“ Child, it is not thine to see 

Why at all thy life should be, 
Wherefore thou must thus abide, 
Foiled, repulsed, unsatisfied. 
Thou hast not to prove thy right 
To the earth-room and the light. 
Thou hast not to justify 

Thought of mine to human eye. 

I have borne thee: trust to me! 
Strength and help are in thy deed ; 
Comfort thou shalt scorn to need. 
Careless what shall come to thee, 
Look but what thy work shall be.” 


PEACE. 
’Tis not in seeking, 
’Tis not in endless striving, 
Thy quest is found : 
Be still and listen ; 
Be still, and drink the quiet 
Of all around. 


Not for thy crying, 

Not for thy loud beseeching, 
Will peace draw near : 

Rest with palms folded ; 

Rest with thine eyelids fallen,— 
Lo! peace is here. 





Critical Theology. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
By Prof. Toy of the Harvard Divinity School. 
I, 

The word “criticism” is used in a broader and in a narrower 
sense. In the broader sense, in which it means any judgment on 
the facts of life, it is loosely equivalent to “science.” More pre- 
cisely, science is exact and systematized knowledge, and criticism 
is the judgment based thereon. But no science is perfectly 
exact, and no criticism is perfectly correct. Man’s effort to 
understand the world has been going on since the beginning of 
human life, and his judgments have become clearer with the 
growth of the power of exact observation and with the aecumula- 
tion of details. He has always been a student and a critic, 
growing older with each generation and learning to study more 
wisely. The primitive savage and the child have their opinions 
of things; the difference between Caliban and Newton is one of 
degree, not of kind. The nineteenth century is not “the age of 
criticism,” but only the latest stage of human inquiry, when man’s 
curiosity is keener and his means of research better than ever 
before. 

The terms “criticism” and “critical” are therefore properly 
applicable to any sort of study. We may speak of “critical 
philosophy ” or “ critical astronomy,” meaning thereby philosoph- 
ical or astronomical systems, based on exact analysis of facts. 
But they have come to be used also with special reference to 
the origin of books, the determination of their date, authorship, 
and constitution. Many books have come into existence at times 
and under circumstances when no record was made of their birth 
and growth, such as ancient poems and religious works, Hindu, 
Persian, Chinese, Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, and later Ice- 
landic, German, French, Anglo-Saxon. These grew up like the 
strata of the earth’s crust, when there was no eye to witness and 
no hand to record the successive formations and depositions. It 
is the task of the science of criticism to penetrate the obscurity 
of their beginning and tell the story of their growth. 

This science is not the creation of our day, though it is now 
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fuller, rounder, and better entitled to the name of scivnce than 
ever before, just as our physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
and all the exact sciences are better equipped and more effective 
than they were thirty or twenty or ten or two centuries or even 
fifty years ago. It began, though feebly, long ago. Some cen- 
turies before the beginning of our era, the Alexandrian critics 
questioned whether the whole of the Iliad was the work of 
Homer and whether the same man produced both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. What the Greeks might under other circum- 
stances have done towards building up a science of criticism we 
eannot tell. After the Roman empire became Christian, literary 
energy was absorbed in theological discussion, and the old Greek 
people ceased to exist. It took many centuries for the barbarian 
conquerors of Europe to acquire literary training, and criticism 
did not show itself till poetry had reached its prime. Just after 
Milton’s death, two famous literary feats were performed in Eng- 
land by Hody and Bentley. The former demolished the story of 
the pretended Epistle of Aristeas that the Hebrew Scriptures 
were transiated into Greek at Alexandria by seventy-two men 
sent from Palestine at the request of the King of Egypt. The 
latter showed that the so-called Epistles of Phalaris, purporting 
to have been written in the sixth century B.C., were forgeries, 
and belonged to a much later time. Since Bentley’s day, and 
especially within the last century, an enormous mass of critical 
work has been done on the old epic poems of Greece, India, and 
Germany, the sacred books of the Persians, Hindus, and Moham- 
medans, on Shakespeare and other poets, and in ancient and 
modern history. 

Of this great movement, Biblical criticism forms a part: it is 
simply the application of scientific critical methods to the writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testaments. It, too, has a long his- 
tory. In the first centuries of our era, both Jews and Christians 
had much to say about the character and authorship of certain 
works. Jewish authorities refused to admit the Book of Enoch 
into the canon, and probably, therefore, decided that it was not 
composed by the old patriarch from whom it purports to come. 
The Church Fathers debated the origin of the Epistle to the He- 
brews and other New Testament books. Somewhat later, Aben 
Ezra and other Jews began the criticism of the Pentateuch. 
Martin Luther spoke with his usual frankness of the merits and 
demerits of various parts of Old Testament and New Testament. 
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During the past two centuries, Biblical criticism has been pushed 
in earnest, moving hand in hand with its sister sciences. Its 
steady, thoughtful advance is a sign of its reasonableness; there 
is nothing spasmodic in it, no break with the past. If its latest 
results seem revolutionary, this is only because its history is not 
kept in view. And the same remark applies to chemistry, as- 
tronomy, philology, and every other science. 


ITS SPIRIT. 


The term “destructive,” often applied to the Biblical criticism 
of our day, is in one sense true, in another sense untrue and mis- 
leading. It is true of this science in the same way in which it 
is true of every other science. The astronomy of our day has 
destroyed a part of that of Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Newton. 
Alchemy and old chemistry have vanished before the new chem- 
istry. All discovery of truth must be at the same time destruc- 
tion of error. A great part of all human progress, in the indi- 
vidual and in the community, consists in throwing away mis- 
takes. But it is evident that this process of destruction is un- 
dertaken in the interests of truth, and that it results in building 
up something better than what has been destroyed. The good 
in the past is preserved, and something is added to it. Scientific 
progress is always relative, never attaining perfection; but it 
gives the world something better than had been known before. 
It does not set itself to destroy: it only permits the fall of a 
structure whose foundations have given way. 

All this is true of Biblical criticism. It destroys old beliefs, 
not for the sake of destroying, but because it would supersede 
the old by a better new. It is bold because it is reverent. It 
values truth too highly to sacrifice it to any opinion, however 
supported by tradition or hallowed by associations. This state- 
ment will appear to some persons to be self-evident; but there 
are others who seem to think that, while other sciences are good, 
this one is irreverent and malignant. Yet who can recall the 
names of the great critics, Spinoza, Lowth, Astruc, Schleier- 
macher, De Wette, Ewald, Baur, Hupfeld, Bleek, Reuss, Delitzsch, 
Weiss, and suppose that they have been influenced by hostility to 
anything good? We may regret the loss of Romulus, Semiramis, 
and William Tell, but we will not accuse the critical historian 
of unfriendliness to these personages; and in the same spirit 
we should accept the transference of Joseph and Esther from 
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history to legend and fable. Great indignation was roused by 
Bentley’s attack on the pretended Phalaris letters. But all the 
world knows that Bentley was a true lover of Greek literature, 
and did it a service by putting these letters in their proper place. 
No one has ever doubted Lachmann’s devotion to the old Greek 
and German poetry. Yet he spent a great part of his life in 
cutting the Iliad and the Nibelungen to pieces. These scholars 
were not unfeeling, nor can that term be justly applied to the 
modern critic who undertakes to dissect the Pentateuch into its 
parts and assign to each its date and origin. It is simply a 
question of historical fact. The critic may be wrong in his con- 
clusions, and must then be proved wrong by critical argument ; 
but, in any case, his first duty is not to the Pentateuch or the 
Iliad or any other book as such, but only to fact. 


ITS METHOD. 


The critical method is best explained by examples. It is sim- 
ply the method of all scientific research, the effort to find reality 
and orderliness. We have the right to expect orderly progress in 
the history and agreement between any writing and the time in 
which it is said to have been produced. We assume that there 
is an explanation for everything, if we can only find it. If we 
discover breaks in the traditional history or inversions of the nat- 
ural course of events, we feel warranted in calling in question 
the correctness of the tradition and seeking to introduce order. 
Somewhere in the history, we may hope to find firm standing 
ground of reasonably assured fact. If we cannot do this, criti- 
cism and history are impossible. But, such standing-ground se- 
cured, we may work our way from it in both directions, trying to 
discover in each generation the effects of its predecessor and the 
grounds of its successor. 

If we wish to learn the real course of the political history, we 
must begin by fixing on a period in which the facts appear to be 
narrated in something like their true order. Let us take the 
times of Saul ‘and David, of which we have a tolerably full ac- 
count in the Book of Samuel. It is evident that there 1s a good 
deal of legend and confusion in the narrative, but still we gain a 
clear historical picture. The persons of Saul and David are fairly 
well defined, and the modes of life and ideas of the time are in- 
telligibly described. David’s character and career may be traced 
not as distinctly as we should like, but still well enough to enable 
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us to form a reasonably correct judgment of the man. We see a 
society with somewhat loose political organization, largely con- 
trolled by force. David, first as chief of a marauding band of out- 
laws and then as king, is a brilliant soldier, with all the good and 
bad qualities that belong to an infant civilization. He is brave and 
generous, but also vindictive and cruel. He slaughters Amale- 
kites and Moabites without mercy; but he is loyal to Saul and to 
Jonathan and his son, and abandons his intended vengeance on 
Nabal at the intercession of a beautiful and eloquent woman. 
This character he retains to the end, and by this well-assured 
picture we may judge other details given of him. We reject the 
story of his last days in Chronicles and the religious poetry as- 
cribed to him in Samuel, because these cannot be brought into 
harmony with what we have reason to believe he was. If, now, 
we follow the history back, we find in the Book of Judges a series 
of short sketches which agree in their portraiture of the social 
and political situation with the idea we have gained of David. 
They represent a state of society still ruder than his,— no national 
unity, no nation, the different tribes assailed by enemies, military 
leaders starting up here and there, assassinations, violence, treach- 
ery. This condition of things begins with the Conquest, which 
was effected, according to Judges, by a series of isolated attacks 
by the different tribes. We see a horde of half-civilized tribes 
pouring into the land of Canaan at different points, gaining settle- 
ments here and there, mingling with the natives, but holding 
their place, gradually getting control of a considerable territory, 
and making attempts at organization (Gideon). 

We thus have an intelligible progress from the first invasion 
to David. But it is like entering a different world to open the 
Books of Joshua, Numbers, and Exodus. In their narrative, all 
the natural conditions of social growth are reversed. The rude, 
slenderly combined congeries of tribes vividly described in Judges 
appears in the preceding generation as a well-organized nation 
with a great body of laws, and their isolated attacks are preceded 
by a complete conquest of the land under Joshua. This story, 
which violates all historical probability, must be rejected ; the march 
from Egypt through the wilderness and the exploits of Moses 
and Joshua must be regarded as a mass of legend whose kernel 
of history, if there be any, we are not able to extract. This rea- 
soning applies with still greater force to the stories of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph in Genesis. The ancestors of Ehud, Gid- 

12 
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eon, and Jephthah could not have led such lives. These biogra- 
phies are beautiful legends, with here and there vague reminiscences 
of events of the time of the judges and later, or possibly dim recol- 
lections of an earlier period; but mostly they are products of the 
pious, patriotic imagination of a much later time, which liked to 
embody its own ideas in portraitures of eponymous heroes. The 
farther back its field lay from known facts, the more freely the 
imagination worked. Life becomes smoother as we move away 
from the social chaos of the Book of Judges: it advances in 
orderly historical fashion to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezra, and in 
the opposite direction passes unhistorically to the stately, well- 
rounded figures of the patriarchs, and thence behind them into 
the region of most shadowy legend and myth. After David and 
Solomon, the records give a substantially trustworthy historical 
narrative, with a constantly decreasing admixture of legend. 

In like manner, we trace the history of the religion, assuming a 
progress from the ruder and simpler to the more refined and com- 
plex. The religious opinions current in the generations next 
following the invasion of Canaan are clearly given in the Book 
of Judges, and those of succeeding times may be made out in re- 
liable outline from the other historical books and the prophetic 
writings. Popular traditions describing real occurrences and 
ideas may usually be recognized by their tone, and may be dis- 
tinguished from the version of old events given by later writers 
who wrote under the control of a theory. The prophets are 
trustworthy witnesses to the condition of things in their own 
days. From these two sources we get a continuous history of 
the progress of religion on both its sides, the theoretical and spir- 
itual and the ceremonial: the Israelitish documents themselves 
inform us that religious ideas continued to grow higher and 
purer, and the religious ritual more complicated, from the Con- 
quest down to the times of Ezra and the Maccabees. In the days 
of Deborah, Gideon, and Jephthah, no rule of ritual or priest, 
great crudeness in morals and in the conception of the deity. 
David begins the outward organization of religion by building a 
sacred tent in Jerusalem; but he thinks of the deity as bound to 
the soil, has terafim, or household gods, in his house, and sanctions 
human sacrifice. Solomon, while rearing a splendid temple to 
the national deity of Israel, includes many other gods in his de- 
votions, apparently unconscious of wrong, and, as far as appears, 
unblamed by any contemporary prophet or priest ; and Jeroboam 
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L., also unrebuked, sets up calf images of Yahwe for his people’s 
worship. The struggle in the northern kingdom for the sole 
worship of Yahwe against foreign gods (not against Jeroboam’s 
calves) is set on foot by Elijah and Elisha. The ideas of Yahwe’s 
pre-eminence over all other gods in power and holiness and his 
close and tender ethical relation to Israel find expression in the 
words of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, who are indifferent to 
the ritual. The first great law-book, Deuteronomy, appears 
under Josiah, with the condition of whose time as given in Kings 
and Jeremiah it perfectly agrees. During the exile, Ezekiel and 
others develop the ritual; and the second Isaiah rises to noble 
conceptions of the Divine majesty and purity and the function of 
Israel. A century or two later the Levitical law (as we have it 
in Leviticus and Numbers) is introduced into Palestine by Ezra, 
and for this period we have pictures of inward spiritual life in 
Job and the Psalms. So consistent a portraiture, in which the 
religious ideas everywhere answer to the social conditions, we are 
justified in accepting as substantially true; and by it we may 
test all that the Old Testament says about the history of religion. 

The account in the Pentateuch of legislation by Moses appears 
entirely out of place. All this body of laws (except a few simple 
and obvious ethical and ritual prescriptions) was unknown to 
Gideon, Samuel, David, and the greater part of it to Amos and 
Isaiah. They show no consciousness of it, but live as if it did 
not exist. It consists of layers which correspond to various 
periods of the social history; it is the growth of centuries, the 
epitome of the development of ceremonial usage, the ritualistic 
epic of the nation. The Book of Chronicles, written several 
centuries after the exile, when the Levitical legislation was well 
established, makes David and his successors acquainted with the 
whole law of Moses, and must be looked on as untrustworthy in 
its accounts of religion. The final editors of the Book of Kings 
in like manner treat the earlier history from the point of view 
of the Deuteronomic legislation. The prayer of Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple was composed under such influence. 
The ritualistic tone of Joel marks it as a product of post-exilian 
times. 

In the New Testament, where the space of time traversed is 
small, there is less room than in the Old Testament for tracing 
the relation between the social condition and the religious and 
ceremonial ideas. The Pastoral Epistles, however, seem to many 
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readers to contemplate a form of church government, and to 
oppose a system of philosophy and religion of which there are 
no indications in the Epistles which are assigned with reasonable 
certainty to Paul. The theological system of Hebrews differs 
from that of Romans so greatly that the two can hardly be by 
the same author. 

Besides these general lines of inquiry, there are many detached 
historical references, which are marks of date. As the mention 
of Sargon in Isaiah xx. puts that chapter in the eighth century 
B.C., and as the way in which Jeremiah speaks of Nebuchad- 
nezzar shows that the prophet was a contemporary of that king, 
so the descriptions of Cyrus, in the second Isaiah, fix this prophecy 
as belonging to the latter part of the exile; and the same date 
is given for Isaiah xiii., xiv., Jer. 1., li., by the expectation they 
show of the speedy fall of Babylon. The mention of Greeks in 
Zech. ix. and Joel probably points to the Greek period — that is, 
the time after Alexander the Great — for these productions; and 
in the appendix to Balaam’s last utterance, Num. xxiv. 24, the 
same period seems to be indicated by the reference to an attack 
on Asia by Kittim, or Greece (from which it would appear that 
additions to the Pentateuch continued to be made long after 
Ezra’s time). The Book of Daniel gives details of the Macca- 
bean times (B.C. 175-164) so minute that the year in which it 
was written can be fixed. The references in Matt. xxiv., Mark 
xiii., Luke xxi., to the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans show 
that these passages were composed or completed after that event. 
On the other band, it appears from the opening of the eleventh 
chapter of the New Testament Apocalypse that part at least of 
this book was written before the fall of the city and the destruc- 
tion of the temple (A.D. 70), as the enumeration of seven em- 
perors, the sixth of whom was contemporary with the writer 
(xvii. 10), connects this section with the last days of Galba 
or Otho. 

Other general considerations come in to aid inquiry. ‘The ma- 
terial of chapters i—xi. of Genesis is not referred to in any pre- 
exilian book, but suddenly presents itself in the exilian prophets, 
Ezekiel and the second Isaiah; whence we may probably infer 
that these stories were borrowed by the Jews from the Babylo- 
nians, and gradually worked up into monotheistic shape and 
made the vehicle for the expression of Jewish religious ideas. 
The thought and linguistic style of Ecclesiastes belong some- 
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where near the end of the third century B.C., and the language 
and tone of the Song of Songs point to the same period. Cer- 
tain of the Psalms, especially xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., clearly de- 
scribe Maccabean conditions (near 170 B.C.); and many others 
bear the impress of the Greek Syrian period. Matthew i., and 
Luke i., ii., stand out of connection with, and contradict the body 
of, the synoptic narrative, and are later additions. The Book of 
Acts does not agree in all points with the statements of Paul’s 
Epistles, and its desire to harmonize the Jewish and Pauline 
views of Christianity indicates that it belongs to a later genera- 
tion than that of Peter and Paul. It looks back from some dis- 
tance at the heroic formative period of the Church, smooths over 
differences, making Peter talk like Paul and Paul like Peter, and 
works up the tradition in a free way, with plentiful addition of 


discourses and stories; and it appears to contain one allusion 
(xx. 25) to Paul’s death. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


History of Modern Philosophy. By Kuno Fischer. Descartes and his School. 
Translated from the third and revised German edition by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. 

The publishing firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons deserve the sincere 
thanks of all students of philosophy for the first instalment of Prof. 
Fischer’s standard History of Philosophy; and we trust that they will 
receive encouragement to give us not only the second volume of this 
division of the work, which treats of Spinoza, but also the whole of the 
remainder. For, as ex-President Porter, in his brief introduction to 
this excellent translation, says, Fischer “is uniformly clear, spirited, and 
exhaustive. He is also popular, in the best sense of the term... . For 
these reasons, his history is, perhaps, more readable than any other.” 
This volume is quite evenly divided into four parts, the first being a 
general introduction to the history of modern philosophy: the second 
part treats Descartes’s life and writings, the third considers his doc- 
trine, while the fourth follows out the development and modification of 
the doctrine, chiefly in Arnold Guelincx and Malebranche. 

Fischer’s statement of the entire content of the history of philosophy 
is a good specimen of his style and his thought. The prominent systems 
of philosophy do not “merely accompany the advancing spirit of man, 
but they exert a quiet though powerful influence upon its progress. 
They make that an object of thought which before was an overmaster- 
ing state. They free the world from this dominion, and so tend to com- 
plete existing states, and prepare and lay ihe foundations of a new 
human culture. They act as inner factors in originating, developing, 
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and bringing to an end the great systems of culture in the history of the 
world, and in determining the great crises of culture. Humanity is 
a problem that becomes more and more developed as history is ever 
more and more profoundly conceived.... We first see the history of 
philosophy in its true light when we see in it the course of development 
in which the necessary problems of humanity are defined with all dis- 
tinctness, and so solved that from every solution ever new and pro- 
founder problems arise.” In this spirit, Prof. Fischer writes, and his 
exposition of the Cartesian doctrine is pervaded by it. As a biographer, 
an expounder, and a critic, he stands in the front rank. 


The Andover Case.— The complainants in the Andover trial of last 
winter have been slow to put forth their side of the case in permanent 
form; but, in this volume, we have at last the arguments of Hon. Asa 
French and Judge Hoar, the counsel, with the much longer and more 
elaborate theological arraignments by Rev. Drs. Wellman, Lanphear, and 
Dexter. Of these all, Rev. Dr. Dexter's is easily the first, as a thorough 
treatment of the question whether the doctrine of probation after death 
can properly be taught in Andover Theological Seminary. However 
much Rev. Dr. Dexter may be facing the past in wishing to discoun- 
tenance the teaching of such a liberal doctrine, tending toward Univer- 
salism, we are quite sure that he is right in contending that no one has 
a right to teach it on Andover Hill, while holding a professorship under 
the shadow of the Andover creed. To the above arguments are pre- 
fixed an Historical Statement and a summary of the respondents’ argu- 
ments, while the judgment of the Visitors and a note on the report of 
the Trustees are appended. The volume is indispensable to a full under- 
standing of the Andover controversy. (Stanley & Usher, Boston.) 


The New Birth, with a Chapter on Mind Cure. By L. P. Mercer.— This 
is a brief presentation of the Swedenborgian doctrine of regeneration, 
which may be commended to those who have failed to comprehend it as 
set forth in more elaborate books. The attitude of the author toward 
natural science and rational criticism of the Bible is not such as to make 
his work a contribution to thought. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

Essays and Addresses. By Rev. J. M. Wilson (one of the contributors 
to the famous Essays and Reviews). 

Science et Philosophie. Par M. Berthelot. (Twenty-five able miscel- 
laneous essays by the distinguished French chemist.) 

Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians. By Prof. A. H. Sayce. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Les Sentiments Moraux au XVI°* Siécle. Par A. Dujardins. 
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Philosophy of Church Life. By R. Tudor. 

Evil: Physical and Moral. By George St. Clair. (The latest of the 
Modern Handbooks of Religion.) 

L’Hérédité Psychologique. Par Théodore Ribot. (A third edition 
revised and enlarged.) 

A Dictionary of Philosophy in the Words of the Philosophers. By 
Prof. J. Radford Thomson. 

Die Entwickelung der Jiidischen und Griechischen Volker zum 
Monotheismus, nach den Neuesten Forschungen dargestellt. Von Dr. J. 
Fritz. 

History and Biography. 

Rhodes in Modern Times. By Cecil Torr. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 

Essays introductory to the Study of Constitutional History. Edited 
by H. O. Wakeman and A. Hassall. 

Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation. Par G. du Coudray. (A re- 
markably good history of civilization, in one volume of eleven hundred 
pages). 

Traditions Indiennes du Canada Nord-ouest. Par M. Petitot. (Mai- 
sonneuve.) 

Life of Charles Darwin. By G. T. Bettany. (Walter Scott.) 

Life of Charlotte Bronté. By Augustine Birrell. (Walter Scott.) 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande. 
Von A. Ebert. 

Life of Leo XIII., from an authentic memoir furnished by his order. 
By Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. (C. L. Webster & Co.) 

Les Problémes de l'Histoire. Par M. Paul Mongeolle. 

Auguste Comte als Paedagog. Von Dr. G. F. Sterzel. (An attempt 


to supply the lack of a treatise on pedagogy from Comte’s writings as a 
whole.) 


L’Arménie Chrétienne et sa Littérature. Par Félix Neve. 


Miscellaneous. 


History of Music. Vol. III. By J. F. Rowbotham. (Triibner.) 

The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean. By Stuart Cumberland. 
(Travels on the Canadian Pacific Railroad.) 

The Theories of Anarchy and of Law: A Midnight Debate. By 
H. B. Brewster. 

Principles of English Etymology. By Prof. W. W. Skeat. 

A Modern Zoroastrian. By S. Laing. 

Industrial Peace: Its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. Being 
the Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees by L. L. F. 
Price, with a Preface by Prof. A. Marshall and a portrait of Arnold 
Toynbee. 


Principles of Civil Government. By J. B. Kennear. (Smith Elder 
& Co.) 
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The Most Pleasing and Delectable Tale of the Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche. Done into English by William Adlington, with a Discourse on 
the Fable by Andrew Lang. 

Chance and Luck. By R. A. Proctor. 

Popular Lectures and Addresses on Various Subjects in Physical 
Science. By Sir William Thomson. 

Republican Institutions in the United States. By D. J. Bannatyne. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

My Confession, and the Spirit of Christ’s Teaching. By Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi. (Crowell.) 

The Margin of Profits: How it is now Divided. By Edward Atkinson. 
(Putnams.) 

Psychology: The Motive Powers,— Emotions, Conscience, Will. By 
James McCosh, D.D. (Scribners.) 

Romantic Love and Personal Beauty: Their Development, Causal 
Relation, and Historic and National Peculiarities. By H. T. Finck. 
(Macmillan.) 

NOTES. 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons will issue the English edition of the 
Hachette series of biographies of French authors. The first volume 
will be M. G. Boissier’s Madame de Sévigné, and the second M. Albert 
Sorel’s Montesquieu. A Concordance to the Divina Commedia, prepared 
by Prof. Fay for the Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., is now going 
through the press. Prof. Ranke left not only Vol. VII. of his Universal 
History ready for the press, but also material which can probably be 
used to carry forward the work as far as the Reformation period. There 
is an autobiography, too, nearly ready for publication. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for October, 1886, lately issued, 
contains a strong article on “ The Perception of Time,” by Prof. William 
James, and considerable matter of value to students of Aristotle, intended 
primarily for students of the Concord School of Philosophy. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
AUGUST. 
— of Co-operation in England. By G. J. Holyoake. (Fortnightly 
Whitmania. By A.C. Swinburne. (Fortnig 
“ Phantasms of the Living.” B A. “A, ‘Tangs ae. Me aneteonte 
The English and the American y Arnot Reid. (Ni 


) 
Les Origines de la Philosophie "T Angee Comte, Comte et es Cmtery. By 
Paul Janet. (Revue des Deux 


ondes. 
The Year of Jubilee. By P. H. Wisksteed. (Christian Reformer.) 


JULY. 


The Catholic Church and Biblical Criticism. By St. George Mivart. (Nine- 
teenth Century.) 
MAY-JUNE, 


Le Livre des Moste. G. Maspero. (A fall account of the tian Book of 
© Dead, apropos of Mi. Ne mh t Hlelewre des Relig- 


ville’s splendid edition. (Revue de 
tons.) 





